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THE DAYS WHEN THE UNION WAS MERELY A 
place to meet and a place to eat are long since 
gone. Now it is a community center of the first 
order. It is a library, art gallery, art workshop, 
theater, billiard and bowling room, dance center, 
seat of campus concerts and forums, informal 
sports headquarters, office building, hotel, public 
relations agency, ticket bureau, general campus in- 
formation bureau, convention headquarters and 
post office. 

It is a laboratory of student management and 
self-expression; caterer to the campus at large, 
housing the bulk of its meetings and serving its 
dinners; adviser to student committees; trouble- 
shooter in certain problems of student personnel; 
teacher of the arts of leisure and recreation. It con- 
cerns itself with the whole area of student life and 
interests outside the classroom, exploring all the 
possibilities of making study and play cooperative 
factors in education. 

The union probably couldn’t be, even if it 
wanted to be, a specialized department with a 
single meaning, like, say, chemistry. This is be- 
cause the union, at bottom, is just another name for 
the people of the college in their free time. If a 
union is to respond effectively to the wide range 
of needs and interests of a college population at 
leisure, if it is to become genuinely a community 
center—the social and cultural heart of the campus 
—it will draw together under one roof those fa- 
cilities and activities that will give everyone in the 
college family a reason for coming to this center 
of their campus. 

It will provide first for the things that human 
beings do in their more elemental daily activity: 
places and means for meeting friends, for conver- 
sation, for lounging and smoking, for reading the 
newspapers, for dining and refreshment. For young 
people especially, it will provide for dating and 
dancing, and for active games. It will provide 
rooms and equipment that will incite activity and 
encourage the congeniality that comes from work- 
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ing together on common projects. Finally, it will 
offer facilities that will introduce students to the 
enduring satisfactions of the arts, of hobbies, and 
of the creative use of leisure generally. 

Provisions for personal and social needs will 
heavily populate the union. The presence and the 
message of the arts will add grace and purpose to 
social activity. From this it follows that the known 
unmet social and cultural needs of the college pop- 
ulation should be arranged for in a new com- 
munity center. It follows, further, that the college 
should provide there the means of cultivating 
worthy new interests which may not at the moment 
be in demand locally but which, upon trial, have 
had strong appeal to other young people and have 
inherent recreational or cultural value. In other 
words, a union is not just a certain kind of physical 
structure. In the best sense, it is a well considered 
plan for the community life of the college. 

There is yet another thing a union ought to be: 
laboratory of citizenship. 

Good citizens are not made through the ad- 
vancement of science or by reading the history of 
our democratic past. Citizens are made when men 
begin to feel a responsibility for the general wel- 
fare; when their interests include not merely voca- 
tional matters or personal gains but the destiny of 
the group to which they belong. Citizens are made 
by the experience of citizenship. 

The college has in the union a ready-made nat- 
ural laboratory for the practice of citizenship, a 
community center in which all who will may have 
a part in the direction of community enterprises. 

Whatever may have appealed to us in the union 
program before, there is now so much at stake if 
we are to have the kind of a world we want, where 
men can live and work together peacefully and 
fruitfully, that no effort of a college agency can be 
spared, the union’s included, in the job of produc- 
ing students who want to use, and know how to 
use, their college training not for themselves alone 
but for the common welfare. 
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Looking 


Alumni to the Rescue 


ACADEMIC BUDGETS TODAY ARE CARRYING A LOAD 
that is close to the breaking point. Campus conges- 
tion, increased salaries, and upward spiral of con- 
struction and maintenance costs have threatened the 
proverbial camel with collapse. From where is relief 
to come? 

Those who look to the federal government for 
substantial help will discover eventually that for 
security they have traded their freedom from outside 
interference in the institution’s operations. 

The alumni constitute one group in the collegiate 
picture that has been inadequately cultivated. A 
fund raising authority reports that only a small per- 
centage of alumni contribute regularly to the sup- 
port of the college from which they were graduated. 
Certainly a higher return from alumni benefactions 
might be expected. Of all prospects who might be 
cultivated, those in this group should be most sym- 
pathetic to the needs of higher education. 

More than mere playing on sentimental heart- 
strings will be required to turn the trick. Awareness 
of the individual's responsibility for the future of 
higher education should begin during student days. 
This is assuming, of course, that there is justification 
for the continuation of an institution. Surely it 
should not be necessary for alumni to grow old and 
die before a college benefits from their gifts. 

Broadening the base of alumni support is one 
concrete method by which a college can improve 
its financial position. Typical of such action is Yale’s 
announcement of the formation of a new University 
Council of twenty-five alumni from all parts of the 
nation to develop plans for the constant improve- 
ment of the university's educational affairs. 


Congress Gets Curious 


IN DECEMBER THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
of the House of Representatives evinced an interest 
in the taxability of college and university earnings 
in view of the tax-exempt status of educational in- 
stitutions. 

Some measure of this interest reflects the com- 
plaint filed with the ways and means committee by 
the American Council of Commercial Laboratories. 
In this complaint it was asserted that “fifty-two land- 
grant colleges and universities are engaged in busi- 
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ness operations netting millions of dollars annually 
on which they pay no taxes.” The A.C.C.L. wants 
legislation amended so that educational institutions 
will be required to file Internal Revenue Form 990 
which details all income and disbursements. 

Those representing the cause of higher education 
before the House committee were unanimous in de- 
fending the principle of tax exemption of educa- 
tional institutions. They asserted that all income 
from business enterprises conducted by higher edu- 
cation was devoted to educational purposes and that 
none was returned to individuals in the form of 
profits or dividends. For that reason the institutions 
should not be liable to taxation. 

Higher Education and National Affairs, in its 
issue of December 23, comments: “Chairman Knut- 
son and his committee are in complete sympathy 
with education but are determined to ‘nip in the 
bud’ any unreasonable violations of the tax-exemp- 
tion privilege enjoyed by educational institutions.” 
This might be interpreted as a continuation of the 
present tax-exempt policy for educational institu- 
tions. Any college or university that crosses over 
into promotion or operation of a purely competi- 
tive business enterprise had better watch its step. 
Congressmen can become unpleasantly inquisitive 
about such things. 


Half a Loaf 


MOsT DIFFICULT DECISION FOR INVESTORS TO 
make under formula plans is to sell a certain per- 
centage of their investments when the market is 
rising and to buy securities on a percentage formula 
when the market is falling, Lucille Tomlinson, 
former associate editor of Barrons, says in her book 
“Successful Investing Formulas.” Her observations 
are based on a twelve-year study of colleges and uni- 
versities that have initiated formula plans to gov- 
ern their acquisition and disposal of investments 
for their endowment portfolio. 

In the long run, however, a formula plan that 
provides for disposal or acquisition of securities on 
the basis of a certain percentage has been profitable. 
It reduces considerably the hazard of investment 
trading for those who prefer not to do their market 
trading on the basis of hunches or alternating 
periods of optimism and pessimism. Miss Tom- 
linson’s book merits study by college investors. 
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EFFECTIVE METHODS OF DEPARTMENTAL 


Feud get Coritiol 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF A 
nonprofit educational institution differ 
radically from those of a commercial 
enterprise. In industry, it is necessary 
to have detailed cost records as a guide 
in determining the selling price. In an 
educational institution, tuition is not 
based on the cost of teaching students. 
No student pays the full expense of his 
education because income from sources 
such as endowment, state and federal 
appropriations and gifts covers a con- 
siderable portion of the cost. It seems 
that no educational institution ever 
has enough money to finance all teach- 
ing and research activities visualized 
by its staff members. 

The financial administration of a 
nonprofit educational institution, there- 
fore, becomes one of collecting all 
possible resources, equitably appor- 
tioning the resources to the academic 
departments and then seeing that each 
year the expenditures are kept within 
the available income. 


PURPOSE OF ACCOUNTS 


In an educational institution, the pur- 
pose of an accounting system should 
be not merely the recording of finan- 
cial transactions. The system should 
be so designed and carried out that 
it will produce prompt, accurate and 
permanent records of all financial facts 
so that those who are concerned may 
have readily available. information re- 
garding any activity of the institution 
they may reasonably desire. Incom- 
pleteness and incorrectness in the book- 
keeping records lead to errors in finan- 
cial data and may result in faulty ad- 
ministrative decisions. Accounting and 
reporting are not ends in themselves; 
they are necessary as guides for suc- 
cessful financial administration. 


BASIC FUNDAMENTALS 


In amy accounting system three 
types of transactions must be provided 
for: the receipt of cash, the disburse- 
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ment of cash, and the recording of en- 
tries that do not involve cash. Any 
and all systems, therefore, must pro- 
vide some form of cash receipts jour- 
nal, cash disbursements journal, gen- 
eral (non-cash) journal, and a ledger 
of permanent record in which the 
receipts, disbursements: and non-cash 
entries are recorded in an organized 
manner so that the income for a period 
is shown by type and/or by source and 
the operating expense is broken down 
by units of operation and/or by types 
of expenditure. 

It is almost impossible for an edu- 
cational institution to function effi- 
ciently unless it uses a budget, detailed 
accounting records, and accurate finan- 
cial reports. In order for these to be 
effective, they must be correlated so 
that figures taken from one are strictly 
comparable to those found in the other 
two. 


BUDGET SYSTEM FOLLOWED 


The basis for financial operation of 
an educational institution is the budget 
of income and expenditures. It 
should be prepared and submitted to 
the board of trustees or other govern- 
ing body for approval prior to the 
opening of the school year. 

In order that the budget may be 
used to exercise the maximum control 
over operations it should be incor- 
porated into the accounting system 
proper through the use of estimated 
income and appropriation accounts. In 
very small institutions the inclusion 
of all accounts covering unrealized in- 
come, unexpended appropriations, and 
outstanding orders and contracts may 
not be necessary. In such institutions 
the preparation of monthly reports 
comparing budget estimates with ac- 
tual income and expenditures may be 


sufficient. The nomenclature of the 
budget items and all the income and 
expenditure accounts should be iden- 
tical. No college is so small that it 
does not require a budget. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


If volume justifies the purchase of 
bookkeeping machines, great care 
should be used in the selection of the 
make and model, and the accounting 
system should be set up in a manner 
to make full use of the equipment. If 
bookkeeping machines are used, econ- 
omy is quite frequently effected in the 
purchase of forms. In general, the 
stationery for an accounting machine 
costs less than comparable stationery 
for the same system under the pen and 
ink method. No special glazed paper 
is required to prevent the spreading of 
ink. In most cases the down ruling is 
of a simple nature and cross ruling is 
not required. Forms should provide 
for all necessary information —no 
more, no less. In determining the 
width of columns, provision should be 
made for not only the maximum entry 
but also the maximum total. The size 
of the forms must be governed pri- 
marily by the entries going into them. 

A well known bookkeeping machine 
not only will post the appropriation, 
income and other ledgers but also will 
handle the pay roll records. If properly 
set up, at the end of each posting job 
it will prove that the old balances have 
been picked up accurately, the correct 
amounts have been entered in the cor- 
rect columns of the correct ledger 
sheets, the new balances are correct, 
and the machine has not made an 
error. The monthly trial balances may 
also be taken on it. 

By use of machines, considerable 
time is also saved in many channels 
other than the actual bookkeeping 
operation. The fact that accounts are 
always balanced saves considerable 
reference time. Journal or proof sheets, 
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which are provided by up to date ac- 
counting machines, are important to 
the controller or business manager be- 
cause they show a complete summary 
of the day’s transactions, listing the 
debit and credit entries together with 
the current balance of. each account 
affected. If he will spend a few min- 
utes each day inspecting the proof 
sheets, he will know the status of all 
accounts that have changed. 


BUDGET CONTROL ACCOUNTS 


For complete budget accounting, 
five special general ledger or control 


‘ accounts are needed. If outstanding 


orders are not recorded on the ledger 
sheets, only three special accounts will 
be used. Totals, not details, are posted 
to the control accounts and entries 
may be made daily, weekly or monthly 
according to how the system is set up. 

1. Estimated and Realized Income 
(Dr. or Cr. balance) is debited at the 
beginning of the fiscal year by journal 
entry with the total budget estimated 
income. If during the year the budget 
is revised, increases are debited to the 
account and decreases are recorded as 
deductions from debits. The account is 
credited during the year with the in- 
come as realized. Rebates are treated 
as deductions from credits. The total 
of the debits column of this account 
shows the estimated income for the 
fiscal period, the total of the credits 
column shows the income realized to 
date, and the balance represents the 
amount as yet unrealized or the 
amount over realized. 

It is a control account for the sub- 
sidiary income ledger that shows in 
detail the estimated and realized in- 
come from the various sources. The 
total debits, total credits, and balance 
should each check with the subsidiary 
ledger trial balance totals. At the end 
of the year, this account is closed to 
account No. 5, Unappropriated ( Esti- 
mated) Income. 

2. Appropriations and Expenditures 
(Cr. balance) is credited by journal en- 
try at the beginning of the year with 
the total appropriations made, subse- 
quently by journal entry with any ad- 
ditional appropriations, and if desired 
also with appropriation credits result- 
ing from departmental receipts. De- 
partmental receipts are those which 
belong to specific departments but 
which were not anticipated when the 
budget was prepared and therefore not 
included in the budget estimates of 
income. If during the year appropria- 
tions are reduced, the entries are re- 
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TOP: Machine set up for book- 
keeping. Three records are written 
in one operation: ledger sheet, 
departmental monthly statement, 
and proof sheet or journal. CEN- 
TER: Machine set up for pay roll. 
Five records are written in one 
operation: individual employe's 
earning record, check, check stub, 
pay roll voucher, and pay roll 
check register. BOTTOM: Ma- 
chine in operation writing the pay 
roll records. Even though contin- 
uous form checks are used and 
the name is typed only once, it 
not only appears on the check but 
also appears on the check stub. 


corded as deductions from credits. 
The account will be debited with the 
actual expenditures charged against 
the various appropriations. Expendi- 
tures canceled are entered as deduc- 
tions from expenditures. 

The total of the credits column of 
this account shows the net total of all 
appropriations plus departmental re- 
ceipts to date, the total of the debits 
column shows the total expended to 
date, and the balance represents the 
amount authorized but not yet ex- 
pended. It, together with account No. 
3, Orders and Contracts Outstanding, 
operates as a control account for the 
subsidiary appropriation ledger which 
shows in detail the vatious appropria- 
tions. The subsidiary ledger trial bal- 
ance totals should each check with the 
control figures as follows: 

Total outstanding orders same as 
balance in account No. 3. 

Total expenditures same as total 
debits in account No. 2. 

Total credits same as total credits in 
account No, 2. 

Total free balances same as balance 
in account No. 2 minus balance in ac- 
count No. 3. 

At the end of the year any balance 
in this account not reappropriated is 
closed to account No. 5, Unappropri- 
ated (Estimated) Income. The re- 
appropriated amount, of course, <s 
carried forward as a credit and as a 
credit balance. 

3. Orders and Contracts Outstand- 
ing (on balance sheet deduct from ac- 
count No. 2) (Dr. balance) is the con- 
tra-account of account No. 4. It is 
debited with the estimated cost of all 
orders issued. As orders are paid the 
account is credited with the original 
estimate. The balance represents the 
total estimated cost of all outstanding 
orders and contracts. On the balance 
sheet it is deducted from the balance 
of account No. 2 and the difference 
is the total of the free balances in the 
various appropriation accounts as 
shown by the subsidiary appropriation 
ledger. 

4. Reserve for (Encumbrances) Or- 
ders and Contracts Outstanding (Cr. 
balance) is credited with the estimated 
cost of all orders issued. As orders are 
paid the account is debited with the 
original estimate. The balance repre- 
sents the total estimated liability of the 
institution for outstanding orders and 
contracts and is supported by copies 
of unpaid purchase orders which are 
filed by account numbers. It is shown 
as a liability on the balance sheet. 





5. Unappropriated (Estimated) In- 
come (Cr. balance) is credited by jour- 
nal entry at the beginning of the year 
with estimated income as shown in 
the budget. If during the year the 
budget is revised, increases are credited 
to the account and decreases are re- 
corded as deductions from credits. It 
is debited by journal entry at the be- 
ginning of the year with appropria- 
tions made for the year according to 
the budget and subsequently for any 
additional appropriations. If appro- 
priations are decreased they are re- 
corded as deductions from debits. The 


balance of this account shows during 
the year the amount available. 

At the end of the year any under 
realized or over realized income is 
closed from account No. 1 and the 
subsidiary income ledger to this ac- 
count. Also at the end of the year all 
balances in appropriation accounts that 
are not reappropriated are closed from 
account No. 2 and the subsidiary ap- 
propriation ledger to this account. The 
balance then becomes the actual cur- 





rent surplus or deficit as of the last 
day of the year and is then closed to 
the regular surplus account. 


SUBSIDIARY INCOME LEDGER 


This ledger includes an account for 
every item of income shown in the 
budget. It is debited with the esti- 
mated amount shown in the budget 
and with any additions made thereto 
during the year. Reductions in the 
budget are recorded as deductions 


The Income Ledger Sheet is || by 12.7 inches, near enough to standard 
size that a standard tray and stock transfer binders may be used. The 


Appropriation Ledger 


heet fits into the standard bookkeeping tray. 
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from debits. It is credited during the 
year with the income as realized. Re- 
bates are treated as deductions from 
credits. The balance, therefore, shows 
the amount as yet unrealized or the 
amount over realized if that is the case. 

At the end of the year all income 
ledger accounts are closed. 

This ledger is controlled by the 
general ledger account No. 1, Esti- 
mated and Realized Income, which ac- 
count is closed to account No. 5, 
Unappropriated ( Estimated) Income, 
at the end of the year. The total of 
the closing entry will be entered in the 


* debit column of the control account 


and the detail in the debit columns of 
the respective accounts in the subsid- 
iary ledger. If an account shows an 
unrealized balance the entry will be 
a deduction from debit, and if it 
shows an over realized balance the en- 
try will be a debit; when the closing 
journal entry is posted the control ac- 
count and all accounts in the sub- 
sidiary ledger will have zero balances 
and the total debits will equal the total 
credits in each account. 

The balances during most of the 
year will be debits so the bookkeeping 
machine should be set up to record 
debit balances as black and credit bal- 
ances as red. 


SUBSIDIARY APPROPRIATION LEDGER 


This ledger includes an account for 
each and every appropriation listed in 
the budget. These accounts show at 
all times total credits to date, total ex- 
penditures to date, amount reserved 
for unpaid orders, and free balance 
available for expenditure. 

Orders placed are entered in the 
orders column at either quoted or es- 
timated amounts, expenditures are en- 
tered in the debits column, and credits 
are entered in the credits column. 

Orders paid are entered as deduc- 
tions in the orders column in the same 
amounts as previously placed, cancella- 
tions of expenditures are entered as 
deductions in the debits column, and 
cancellations of credits are entered as 
deductions in the credits column. 

The department's copy is a carbon 
copy of the ledger sheet which is pre- 
pared at the same time the original 
ledger sheet is posted. The posting 
should be kept up to date so that the 
monthly statements are sent to the de- 
partments not later than the third or 
fourth of the following month. 

This ledger is controlled by the gen- 
eral ledger account No. 3, Orders and 
Contracts Outstanding, and account 
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No. 2, Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures. Account No. 3 is not closed but 
account No. 2 is closed to account No. 
5, Unappropriated (Estimated) In- 
come, at the end of the year. The total 
of the closing entry will be entered as 
a deduction in the credit column of 
the control account and the detail 
as deductions in the credit columns 
of the respective accounts in the 
subsidiary ledger. Reappropriated 
amounts, of course, are carried for- 
ward as credits and as credit balances. 

The balances during the year should 
always be credits so the bookkeeping 
machine should be set up to show 
credit balances in black and debit bal- 
ances (overdrafts) in red. The book- 


keeping machine will compute and 
show overdrafts (reverse balances), if 
for any reason in account should have 
a reverse balance, in any or all of the 
three total columns and the free bal- 
ance column. It not only records all 
deductions in the item columns in red 
but also records a minus sign. The 
departmental scatement sheets, being 
carbon copies, of course do not show 
red but the minus sign is clear. 


INTERNAL REPORTS 


Trial balances of the income and 
appropriation ledgers, if taken off in 
proper form, will serve as operating 
statements for the controller or busi- 
ness manager. They will show for each 











SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF UNAPPROPRIATED (ESTIMATED) INCOME 
re _ frctsece eres MURS 5? 
Unappropriated (Estimated) Income per last report dated $s ww ee ee ee $ 
Additions: 
RelnOscccdescvdvsccdbeeds cinnes 6460620 UE eee $ 
Fetal... 0c cescvccc ce ge pieyl'e.e 6 0p.aies ob 0g oid bereits ld bin pig nieietl lea ene $ 
Deductions: 
Spee. 00 cnc crevedsben ocd whe SLs s elas te ada iaa $ 
Unappropriated (Estimated) Income... .........ccce cece cecencecetesereseeeees $ 




















SCHEDULE B 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF REALIZATION OF INCOME 
AS OF 
% 
Unrealized 
Same Date 
Budget Realized Unrealized This Last 
Estimate to Date Bdiance Yeor Year 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
From Endowment.............0-5+- 8 $ $ 
From State Appropriations.......... 
Oe er ee 
From Other Sources. ..........4455 
Total Educational and General.... $ $ § 
AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND ACTIVITIES 
Meshibence Melibekicn ss cdbvdvscusvd $ $ $ 
Ciedne SOG: ocsts 6h t00.0.0:03 candids 
Student Hospital.............00655 
SOGOU. i ocsdocwk os éribeehweete 
Intercollegiate Athletics............. 
Total Auxiliary Enterprises and 
MENA S 350 4anb sv sreundeun $ $ $ 
OTHER NONEDUCATIONAL.......... $ $ $ 
Qrend TR. S56 cave on th Stan $ $ 











account the number, name and figures 

as follows: 

Income Ledger 
Budget estimate, amount realized to 

date, and the unrealized or over re- 

alized balance. 

Appropriation Ledger 
Encumbrances (outstanding  or- 

ders), expenditures for the year to 

date, credits for the year to date, and 
the free balance. 

Three valuable summary statements 

are: 

Statement of Unappropriated ( Esti- 
mated) Income (Schedule A) 
Statement of Realization of Income 

(Schedule B) 
Statement of Appropriation (Sched- 
ule C) 

These statements may be prepared 
monthly for the president. Any under- 
realization of income will be brought 
to his attention by schedule B; the 
controller or business manager should 
advise him if it is only temporary and 
to be realized in the near future or if 
certain factors have caused a definite 
decrease for the current year. Schedule 
C will indicate how well the depart- 
ments are staying within their appro- 
priations. 

The statements of realization of 
income and of appropriations taken 
together will indicate if and what revi- 





sion of the budget is necessary. Indi- 
cation of a decrease in income may 
necessitate reducing appropriations to 
avoid a deficit for the year. On the 
other hand certain departments may 
require additional appropriations, and 
if the statement of income indicates 
the budget estimates are safe, the 
amount available for additional appro- 
priation is indicated by the Statement 
of Unappropriated (Estimated) In- 
come, Schedule A. 

At the end of each quarter these 
statements may be furnished to mem- 
bers of the board of trustees or other 
governing body. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 


If the budget has been properly or- 
ganized and set up so that it conforms 
to the annual financial report, the ap- 
propriation ledger will readily furnish 
the operating expenditures for the 
year. If all income as received is 
credited to the income ledger, it will 
readily furnish the operating income 
for the year. If special departmental 
receipts are credited to the appropria- 
tion ledger as received, the statement 
of operating income will include not 
only the figures shown in the income 
ledger but also the income from de- 
partmental receipts which has been re- 
corded in the appropriation ledger. 

















SCHEDULE C 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS 
% 
Free 
Same Date 
Expendi- Encum- Free This 
Credits tures brances Balance Yeor Yeor 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 
General Administration and 
General Expense............. $ $ $ $ 
Ra tbe besescocecccsccce 
Cs dandacdas tsi dccccdce 
CRE s » cndecrececoceccdiccse 
Operation and Maintenance of 
Pieysical Plant. occccccsccesces 
Total Educational and General $ $ $ $ 
AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 
ACTIVITIES 
Residence Holls..............4-- $ ¢ $ $ 
SS 
Student Hospital................ 
Dib ekdchevedccedecscce 
Intercollegiate Athletics.......... 
Total Auxiliary Enterprises and 
emnided dase eeset $ $ $ 
OTHER NONEDUCATIONAL........ $ $ $ $ 
Sen PONas onbdeadsaccns 4 


THE CRUX OF VETERANS’ PROBLEMS 
at the colleges has been largely due to 
the regulatory power created by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (PL. 
346). 

Many rulings were issued. Too 
many of these rulings had retroactive 
effect. Others ran counter to normal 
college policy which had been in prac- 
tice for decades. These rulings, to- 
gether with delays and errors, led to 
misunderstandings. Some of us then 
appealed, and Gen. Omar Bradley 
promptly applied correctives. Today 
much of the misunderstanding has 
been leveled off and colleges report 
improvement all along the line. 

All is not perfect, but I do believe 
that a hearty expression of commenda- 
tion is due the Veterans Administra- 
tion for its success in correcting the 
refund and term-end payment problem 
and for the speed-up plan in the issu- 
ance of certificates of eligibility. 

To get a current opinion on the col- 
lege veterans’ problem, a questionnaire 
was sent to a cross section of Eastern 
colleges. A word of thanks is due 
them for their cooperation. The ques- 
tionnaire pertained to: (1) financial 
relations with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; (2) eligibility expirations; 
(3) administrative costs; (4) sug- 
gested changes in the veterans’ act; 
(5) veterans’ housing. 

The following facts were estab- 
lished: 

Advance payments are meeting the 
tuition problems. 

The colleges are satisfied with the 
percentage payment for partial attend- 
ance, , 

Their collection difficulties are lim- 
ited to complaints about paper work 
and suspensions. 

Colleges are almost equally divided 
in their desire to have eligibility ex- 
piration information in terms of time 
and dollars. 

All colleges have increased their 
staffs to cope with paper work and 
feel they should be reimbursed. Costs 
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run from $3 to $25 per year per man. 
The average of figures submitted 
. would be $8 per year per man. Gen- 

erally speaking, these figures included 
only salaries of clerks and stenogra- 
phers and therefore do not represent 
total cost. 

They suggest a minimum of changes 
in the veterans’ act but submit the 
following objectives for V.A. consid- 
eration: 

1. That the V.A. strive to correct 
the “suspension” situation which, if 
permitted to continue, promises to 
become an issue as disturbing to the 
colleges as was the refund ruling. 

2. That the V.A. determine the 
cost of abiding by rulings accepted in 
good faith by colleges and, rather than 
make new retroactive rulings cancel- 
ing previous rulings, work a com- 
promise in case an area administrator 
has erred in a ruling. No one likes 
to have the rules changed after the 
play has been made. 

3. Organization of a trouble-shoot- 
ing committee that can clear up local 
difficulties, such as errors, collection 
difficulties existing with only one or 
two institutions, and delays in process- 
ing certificates. 

4. That the V.A. consider an 
amendment to the act or a ruling that 
would establish’ and clearly define the 
difference between nonprofit institu- 
tions and those organized for profit. 

5. That an effort be made to re- 
imburse nonprofit institutions for ad- 
ministrative costs over and above that 
expended for mnonveteran students. 
(Some will argue that the law must 
treat all institutions alike. But it 
doesn't. It permits a profit to the 
profit institution. It imposes a loss on 
the nonprofit institution. We ask for 


neither gain nor loss; we ask for the 
cost. ) 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Housing was a veterans’ problem 
at a number of colleges. The amounts 
advanced under F.P.H.A. contracts for 
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site preparation and utilities vary from 
a low of $5000 to a high of $199,000. 

Most colleges report satisfactory op- 
erating conditions but a number are 
concerned about how they will re- 
cover the original investment, costs of 
demolition and site restoration. 

For those colleges that have ex- 
pended much needed sums, I suggest 
concerted action to recover what 
seems to me a legitimate claim. Unless 
we do, well, our situation will be best 
described by one of our state mottoes: 
“United We Stick, Divided We're 
Stuck.” 


ELIGIBILITY EXPIRATIONS 


One of the veterans’ problems 
viewed too lightly is: What is going 
to happen when the eligibilities begin 
expiring in great numbers? 

In the questionnaire I tried to get 
an estimate of these expirations and 
the ratio of veteran enrollment to total 
enrollment, but only two colleges were 
prepared to supply these data. In other 
words, I believe I am safe in suggest- 
ing that only ,about 5 per cent know 
how many eligibility expirations will 
occur in their college this year, next 
year and so on. 

Last April Nelson R. Henson, then 


. V.A. director of training service for 


vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion, stated: “The V.A. is seriously 
concerned about the problems that are 
going to develop both for the V.A. 
and for the colleges when veteran 
eligibilities begin to expire in great 
numbers. . . . They are going to be 
serious and large.” At about that time 
I, too, was delving into the probable 
effect of these expirations and from 
some figures I was able to get, it 
would appear that in 1948-49 eligi- 
bility of from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the veterans will expire and 2 per 
cent will be seniors. In 1949-50 eligi- 
bility of from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the veterans will expire and 10 per 
cent will be seniors. In 1950-51 eligi- 
bility of about 50 per cent of the 


principle applies: It should not be a 
matter of one, two or three years. 
Less than four years and the veteran 
becomes an unfinished educational 
product that later may be more embit- 
tered than enlightened: 


RISK IS REASONABLE 


If we are worried about whether 
veterans will pay back the loans, I 
believe the government is exposed to 
less risk on these loans than on some 
of the international loans, to say noth- 
ing of property loans. Property will 
depreciate, but a well trained mind 
will continue to produce and earn. 

Regarding this loan plan, iramediate 
well directed and concerted action. will 
create a pattern more acceptable to 
the college, no less beneficial to the 
veteran, and perhaps more desirable 
for V.A. administrative purposes. 

If, however, we choose to be apa- 
thetic and indifferent I leave to your 
imagination what the veteran and the 
public will think of the colleges that 
knew the situation was developing 
and did not cooperate in reaching a 
solution. 

It is too big a problem for colleges 
to cope with ovt of their own re- 
sources. It remains for us to unite to 
find a solution before valuable time 
runs out and before educational objec- 
tives are frustrated. 
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CLINIC BUILDING is a temporary structure but it 
has its own identity. In the beginning the em- 


ployes’ clinic was an offshoot of 
and 


handled emergency and first aid cases only. 


TO FURNISH CARE TO EMPLOYES WHO 
were injured or became ill while at 
work, Harvard University in 1931 
established an employes’ clinic to op- 
erate in conjunction with its students’ 
clinic. With the appointment of a 
surgeon to care for the employes in 
1932, the employes’ clinic became a 
separate unit. 

In 1935 a physician and full time 
nurse joined the staff, and since 1939 
the staff has consisted of a surgeon, 
physician, nurse and secretary. During 
1946-47 this staff was able to furnish 
medical care to the 2663 patients who 
made 8696 visits to the clinic. 

Although the original function, to 
provide care for employes who were 
injured or became ill at work, has not 
changed, the duties of the clinic have 
grown considerably. At present they 
include such services as: 

1. Diagnosis and treatment of in- 
dustrial accidents and _ illnesses. 


10 


e student clinic 


2. Pre-employment physical exami- 


nations. 
3. Yearly physical examination of 
food handlers. 


4. Medical check-up of all em- - 


ployes who return to work after an 
illness. 

5. Periodic check-ups on employes 
who have illnesses or defects that 
might be of danger to themselves or 
others. 

6. Dispensing of medical informa- 
tion and occasional medical care to 
ensure the best medical attention pos- 
sible for employes. 

In the case of nonindustrial illness 
or accident, however, competition with 
private physicians is strictly avoided. 
Furthermore, in the case of industrial 
accident or illness, the employe has 
free choice of physician or surgeon. 

Administratively, the employés’ 
clinic is a division of the university 
hygiene department and with the ex- 


EMPLOYE FERGUSON gets a thorough check-up. 
One doctor is on duty each morning and a surgeon 
reports each afternoon. Other physicians are on 
call for physical exams; there is a full time nurse. 


ception of the infirmary has the facili- 
ties of the department at its disposal. 
Such facilities include a laboratory for 
routine work and blood chemistries, 
x-ray equipment, dental clinic, psy- 
chiatric consultants, and in emergen- 
cies the use of the students’ clinic. 
When hospitalization or services fe- 
quiring the use of hospital facilities 
are necessary, the clinic has called on 
metropolitan Boston institutions. 

Since 1946, the clinic has been 
housed in its own building. This “tem- 
porary” wartime structure consists of 
a large sunny waiting room, nurse's 
room, utility room, physical therapy 
room and iavatories. 

One end of the waiting room con- 
tains files and the secretary's desk. 
A counter stretching almost the width 
of the room separates patients from 
the file area. The doctor's rooms are 
equipped for carrying out physical 
examinations and the surgeon’s room 
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CONFIDENTIAL RECORDS are kept of each employe and cumulative 
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yearly statistics are submitted to the hygiene department. Expenses are 
met by the various departments using the clinic, each department being 
assessed according to the number of visits made by its personnel yearly. 


for handling all minor surgical cases. 
All rooms are lighted with incan- 
descent bulbs; exhaust fans in the 
attic furnish constant changes of air. 
Heating is from the central university 
heating plant. 

Doors of the clinic open at 8 a.m. 
From 8 until 11 o'clock a physician 
is on hand and from 12 until 2 o'clock 
the surgeon has hours. A nurse is 
present full time. Additional doctors 
are frequently in attendance from 2 
until 4 p.m. as well, usually concen- 
trating on physical examinations. 

Arrangements exist with the nearby 
Mount Auburn Hospital for treat- 
ment of accidents outside of office 
hours; when needed, an ambulance is 
available. Specialists are on call from 
the hygiene department for unusual 
Cases. 

All doctors working in the em- 
ployes’ clinic are graduates of Class A 
medical schools and serve also on the 
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staffs of nearby hospitals. In 1935, 
the American College of Surgeons ap- 
proved the clinic and this approval 
has been maintained since then. 

As for records, the clinic maintains 
files in accordance with the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Accident Board. Ex- 
cept for industrial illnesses and acci- 
dents, all records are confidential. 
Cumulative yearly statistics, including 
a catalog of diseases, are kept and 
yearly reports are submitted to the 
hygiene department. 

Money to run the clinic comes from 
the various departments that use its 
facilities. The amount assessed each 
department depends on the number of 
visits its employes make to the clinic 
during the preceding year. 

For the year 1946-47 this cost fig- 
ured out to $1.55 a patient. The an- 
nual report for that year shows that 
there were 8696 visits to the clinic by 
2663 patients. This is from a total 


AND FINDS THAT IT PAYS . « 42%5.% Mccatrerry 


= DireBtor of Personnel ‘Relations 
Harvard University 


Clinic safeguards health 
of employes and pro- 
motes good will. Medical 
service costs less than 
that provided elsewhere. 


university employe population of 
3848. Any additional expense, such 
as hospitalization and consultation, is 
charged directly to the department 
incurring the use. 

The establishment of the employes’ 
clinic has brought greater benefits to 
both employes and university. Em- 
ployes are pleased with their own 
clinic and the cost of medical care 
for industrial accidents is lower than 
if they were handled by an insurance 
company. Also, because the clinic is 
handy, it has been found that em- 
ployes drop in for check-ups and ex- 
amination when otherwise they might 
be inclined to let ailments slide until 
serious complications develop. 

Thus, Harvard University has found 
by operating its own clinic that it can 
best safeguard the health of its em- 
ployes and promote good will—and 
do it more economically than if it 
were done by an outside agency. 





AVOID THESE MISTAKES IN Yacon Baclding 


A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE MAIN 
shortcomings of college union build- 
ings was sent last spring to 60 colleges 
operating unions by the Association 
of College Unions. 

Thirty union directors responded 
and since the answers came from in- 
stitutions in all parts of the country 
and from unions of all sizes, it would 
appear that a fairly representative 
opinion was received. The results can 
be looked upon, therefore, as valuable. 

In the discussion that follows the 
questionnaire comments are Classified 
in 14 categories: (1) food service; 
(2) general planning; (3) mainte- 
nance and operation; (4) storage; (5) 
check rooms; (6) game rooms; (7) 
meeting rooms; (8) lounges; (9) ad- 
ministration office space; (10) ball- 
room; (11) workshops; (12) rest- 
rooms; (13) student activities’ offices; 
(14) special facilities. 

Several general conclusions can be 
drawn from these comments. First, 
there is an amazing similarity in the 
suggestions and ideas emanating from 
all the college union directors, regard- 
less of the size of their buildings. This 
would indicate there is real value in 
the exchange of information between 
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both large and small unions. In plan- 
ning a new building or in planning 
additions or renovations, one should 
not, therefore, make the mistake of 
looking only at unions of a certain 
size. We at Columbia began in this 
error, believing that only the union 
buildings serving 2000, 3000 or 4000 
persons could be of help to us. 

Another general observation is that 
architects and group planners usually 
have given sufficient attention to stu- 
dent activity areas but have been 
skimpy on space for food service, gen- 
eral administration, maintenance and 
operation. The person who is going 
to have to administer and operate the 
building should be sitting in on the 
planning from the beginning. Often a 
building is handed over to the direc- 
tor after the architects have done their 
best (or worst), and then he is asked 
to operate a huge lounge, game room 
and little else. 

These are the high points of what 
the operating directors had to say. 


FOOD SERVICE 


Far and away the most serious shoft- 
coming among the buildings reported 
on has to do with facilities for food 


service. Seventy per cent of the re- 
spondents testified that improvements 
were needed in one or more ways. 
Major improvements suggested 
were: (1) better grouping of kitch- 
ens, cafeterias and private dining 
rooms; (2) improved transportation 
of food and equipment between floors 
and on the same level; (3) pantry, 
storage and dishwashing space near 
certain Catering areas when these areas 
cannot be located next to the major 
food service area; (4) more space and 
additional and better equipment. 
Other suggestions offered had to do 
with soundproofing and air condition- 
ing of all dining room areas; more 
private dining room space, and flexi- 
bility in the arrangement of dining 
areas by means of sliding doors. 


GENERAL PLANNING 


Sixty per cent of the union direc- 
tors had suggestions to make on the 
general approach to planning, notably 
in regard to better lighting, sound 
treatment and ventilation. 

A recurrent note was the admoni- 
tion, “Build large.” As one director 
advised: “Plan more space for every- 
thing than you think you will need.” 
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THOMAS McGOEY 


Director of University Residence Halls 
Columbia University 


There was frequent reference to the 
lack of planning for the growth both 
of union activities and of college or 
university enrollments. 

The larger unions stressed the need 
for streamlining of facilities and equip- 
ment to achieve efficient and econom- 
ical operation. Involved in this is 
careful planning of the flow of people 
and materials as well as choice of the 
proper equipment. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Fifty-three per cent of the respond- 
ents told of shortcomings in main- 
tenance and operation facilities. Eleva- 
tors apparently are a great lack. One 
fourth of those replying reported the 
need for more and larger elevators 
of both the passenger and service 
type. This seemed to hold regardless 
of building size. Apparently if more 
than one floor is planned, immediate 
thought should be given to vertical 
transportation. 

Another idea consistently stressed 
was the need for construction, fur- 
nishings and equipment that are easily 
handled and that withstand usage. 

Frequent references were made to 
the need for more locker and wash- 
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room space for employes. In the large 
unions, more employe dining room 
and recreational space also is required. 

Seemingly too little thought has 
been given in the planning of unions 
to the end that certain areas can be 
closed while other parts of the build- 
ing continue to operate, such as ball- 
room, bowling areas and guest rooms. 


STORAGE 


An urgent ‘plea for more storage 
space was made by 56 per cent of the 
union directors responding. As one 
respondent said: “Plan the storage 
space you think you will need and 
then double it.” 

Frequent reference was made to the 
need for storing chairs, tables and 


other equipment in or near the ball- 
room. 


CHECK ROOM 


If it could all be gone over again, 
23 per cent of the union directors 
would try to get more and better 
planned check room space. The 
question arises as to whether addi- 
tional check room space should be of 
the attendant, walk-in, self-service or 
locker type. The surprising reluc- 
tance on the part of students to use 
the attendant type of check room is 
leading many directors to consider the 
other types mentioned. 


GAME ROOMS 


Twenty-three per cent of the men 
responding had suggestions on game 
rooms. They should be planned large 
and capable of expansion. Unless 
soundproofed, these directors suggest 
that game rooms be located away 
from the food service areas, the music 
room, card room and social rooms. 
More and more attention must be 
given to facilities for bowling. 


MEETING ROOMS 


Another 23 per cent joined in a 
plea for additional meeting rooms, 
particularly for those seating from 
15 to 25 persons. Folding partitions 
would permit greater flexibility. 


LOUNGE 


Comments on the lounge areas came 
from 23 per cent of the directors 
answering the questionnaire. Some 
recommended a number of small, in- 
formal, functional lounges; others 
asked for staff lounges; one was 
troubled because the lounge was fre- 
quently upset for lectures and con- 
certs, and one emphasized that stu- 


dents read in lounges and, therefore, 
proper reading illumination should be 
provided. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SPACE 


Some 20 per cent of the respond- 
ents submitted suggestions on ad- 
ministrative office facilities. Most of 
them complain of inadequate space. 
The trend of thought in regard to 
large unions seems to be to locate the 
administrative offices away from the 
noise and confusion, either on the 
second floor or at the end of a wing 
on the first floor. The smaller unions, 
on the other hand, want these offices 
at the nerve center of the building ~ 
for better supervision and adminis- 
tration. All agree that, insofar as 
possible, the administrative offices 
should be grouped, such as those of 
the director, bookkeeper, food super- 
visor and program staff. 


BALLROOM 


There seemed to be two consistently 
voiced warnings in regard to ball- 
rooms: (1) the ballroom should be 
flexible as to its use; (2) there should 
be chair and table storage space in 
connection with it. 

The ballroom was seen generally as 
an all-purpose room with a stage, pro- 
jection booth, removable seats and 
accessible dressing rooms. 


WORKSHOPS 


Some 17 per cent of the respond- 
ents stated that new buildings should 
include one or more arts and crafts 
shops. 


RESTROOMS 


Another 17 per cent recommended 
more restroom facilities for both pub- 
lic and employes. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY OFFICES 


There were 10 per cent who recom- 
mended ample office space for student 
activities. The fact that so few sug- 
gestions on this point came in would 
indicate that the architects and asso- 
ciated planners in recent years have 
given sufficient consideration to this 
point; either that or the need for this 


type of space is mot as pressing as 
some might think. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 


A fifth of the respondents gave sug- 
gestions for various types of special 
facilities such as soundproofed piano 
rooms and more recreational areas for 
mixed groups. 
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Erb Memorial Union, Oregon 


Union Cutldeeg FOR A STATE UNIVERSITY 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CAMPUS 
for any college or university a number 
of special problems present themselves, 
but few problems contain such an 
array of factors requiring close inte- 
gration as does preparation of a pro- 
gram for a student union building. 

The chief functions of such a build- 
ing fall into six divisions (See table 
1). It becomes the task of the archi- 
tects and their consultants to incor- 
porate all functions into a working 
plan that will requite a minimum of 
personnel for operation of the com- 
pleted plant. 

When the administrative officers of 
a college find it desirable to add a 
union building to their campus, they 
naturally first draw on their personal 
experience and then investigate sim- 
ilar buildings on other campuses. In 
the case of the University of Oregon, 
I was given the problem for program 
development, in addition to the prep- 
aration of plans necessary to meet the 
particular needs of the proposed Erb 
Memorial Union. The building is to 
be mamed after the late Dr. Donald 
M. Erb, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
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WILL V. NORRIS 


Professor of Physics and 
Consulting Engineer 
University of Oregon 


The first approach was through 
literature on the subject. On examina- 
tion it was found that the library could 
furnish only one source of real impor- 
tance, “The Handbook on College 
Unions” by Edith O. Humphreys. 





Table 1—Areas of Student 
Unions 


SOCIAL AREAS: Dances, concerts, meetings, 
lounges, sun room. 


INTELLECTUAL AREAS: Music rooms, art dis- 
plays, browsing library, hobby shop. 


GAME AREAS: Bowling, billiards, table tennis, 
small games, outdoor club. 


FOOD AREAS: Soda bar, cafeteria, tavern, 
luncheons, banquets, bay lunch. 


ACTIVITY AREAS: Students’ organization offices, 
alumni offices, staff offices. 


SERVICE AREAS: Resident room, co-op book- 
store, check rooms, barber and beauty shops, 
bank, post office, toilets, lost and found, 
telephones, telegraph. 





Trips were made to many other col- 
leges and universities to obtain infor- 
mation. It was in some of the smaller 
institutions that the personal prob- 
lems of directors proved most valuable. 
I should advise others in studying 
college unions to include Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Univer- 

“sity of Wisconsin, University of Mich- 
igan, University of Minnesota and not 
to forget Colorado State College, the 
University of Florida and the Univer- 
sity of Texas. There is a host of 
smaller but excellently operated plants. 

Three types of information were 
sought from each campus visited. 
These were: (1) physical facts, such 
as floor plans, architectural specifica- 
tions and developments planned for 
future growth; (2) sefious defects in 
present plants and suggestions for 
their correction; (3) outstanding fea- 
tures of each building. 

It was reasoned that those factors 
not falling into either the second or 
third class would normally be satis- 
factory. 

Out of this cauldron of facts an 
ideal building was envisaged which 
eliminated the bad features found else- 
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where but included the good points 
discovered. It is a task to determine 
what functions must go into a build- 
ing, but how much of each is even 
larger in scope and importance. As a 
result, information was compiled on 
the square footage of floor areas, ca- 
pacities, costs and construction details 
of each function. These were then re- 
duced by a ratio of the student body 
size to that of the expected capacity 
of the University of Oregon at 6500. 
By a similar procedure one can adapt 
this ideal program to his own insti- 
tution. 

After such comparison, local factors 
as presented on the campus must be 
given adequate consideration. As an 
illustration, the ideal plan called for 
bowling alleys. While they certainly 
should be included in a college union 
building, duplication would be foolish 
if such facilities were provided else- 
where on the campus. The same 
analogy would apply to almost any 
other primary function in the program. 

After obtaining this adjusted ideal 
program (table 2), it was then 
checked with our architects, Lawrence, 
Wallmann and Tucker of Portland, 
and our consultants, Porter Butts, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Union, and 
Hare and Elder, architects for the 
American Association of College 
Unions in New York City. I revisited 
several schools to consult with direc- 
tors and complete the comparison of 
the ideal program with their existent 
physical plants. 


TWELFTH PLAN ACCEPTED 


Twelve progressive plans were de- 
veloped by the architects, each being 
tested against program and other es- 
sential factors. The twelfth and final 
scheme brought us nearest to our ideal. 
At one time we had everything includ- 
ed in what appeared to be a highly 
succcessful plan but discovered it re- 
quired five points of control. This 
would mean that not less than five ad- 
ministrative or semi-administrative per- 
sons would be at work at all times 
the building was open. Restudy re- 
duced this to three, which is a mini- 
mum for a building of this size and 
containing all six basic functions cov- 
ered in table 1. 

The Erb Memorial Union will be 
of modern architecture but will be 
blended into present architectural style 
by the use of similar materials, an im- 
portant operation in itself. The build- 
ing is of the conventional structural 
steel and concrete type with brick ex- 
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Table 2—Ideal Program for University of Oregon 





Total Ist Unit 
Area Area 
FUNCTIONS Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. REMARKS 
Apartment, manager's. ..........600eeeeeees | 600 600 
ES | 1100 1100 Central location 
Adm. mimeo and work space................4! 100 100 Next above 
GEE WUNNDds Cob cc ceosvedecccnevacvccece | 900 900 Near lounge 
PEE SEE a oi occa acer cet sicscceccccccs | 900 900 Near offices 
Fe acne stenet bhi net ss ceeoes | 1000 1000 
CN TE ae | 250 250 
DCaNbah amen eeadahe eth epee areas cncceoce | 400 400 Requires vault 
CME Miss cvededhéwnédseeccecdecee 2500 
iG aaa diwe's 600 6eee eeceeens 1800 1800 
ED Ce caaddcccdcbdeusescevisces 1200 1200 Two rooms 
I IN 66698 bb a wes edgsevcdsccecvese 525 525 
Barber storage and shine...............00005! 50 50 
TEINS 6 5406 c daeeteet ccéccccocsdes ce! 750 
DP Mihtisacek caddbbedscessachvusevces| 2000 2000 
i Sinden kcuk es vbosvteshoecedec 5000 5000 Eight alleys 
CU ENNR Sd cave vce coceccvccececs 400 400 Men and women 
Bowling control desk, candy counter........... 200 200 
Cc hah dd pe 6 eles bE e 0 o5bbec-cectcese 1248 1248 On top building 
ni. i. Takk iebenes 6 a60do on 4 512 512 
EN aad onde bce oes kent evens 2200 1400 
Seeeteel, CORED GNNED so 0 oc cc ccc ccccccesoes 5000 2500 
Cafeteria, small dining rooms. ............... 900 900 Three rooms 
DL UNCER CELE Guin Kb ceccsce coobse vies 600 Ist unit, if possible 
St oc babe ade 66% cecctacetbebae With other functions 
Dh esb de nededcksedctecsdecdusanes 2700 1300 Properly located 
NINN hs ou asin tbc cocipotésévccecs 1200 1200 120 persons 
GIO GNM Bev ccc ccc cccccccccscccccs 750 750 75 persons 
SEE Ce tnwncccclgdceccesdedsoccces 1050 1050 3 rooms of 35 each 
SE ER cui codecicccsvcdobvceocs 1050 405 7 rooms of 15 each 
eo ens cb ocbaoobeedes 10000 1000 Branch in Ist unit 
Corridors (15% approx.)..........-ceeeceees 34650 25745 Reduce if possible 
Delivery service arec.... 1.2.2.6 ccc eeececees 1200 1200 Under cover 
DTA. ibhwewel.4 ho-0 8 ode obese ees cecc 2000 2000 Central location 
Cc ncdebadga dens’ ecdeoteeteen 1500 One room for 25 beds 
convertible to a 
committee room 
NN, SUNG cuiicds cocnvccedecsbccesoes 1500 Same as above 
SO I, BO ca dsc cic cceseccccccccese 1250 1250 Separate for full-time, 
part-time help 
DM ribhd bebe he Rtncessdéedceccerhed 200 200 Newspapers, candy, and 
general service 
in sednccbabedeccctacege due 600 600 
i , J tas chvecdvcheeercncee 1200 600 
TOPE CSSS et cctccccevoscsecivyesons 15000 . Future development 
Games, small.......... ubddle cen tatewsatelens 500 500 Near tavern 
PID n saab cbse cecicecsncccccecesccece 1600 Eight staff cars 
i OGM... siveccccceccest cas 500 500 Freeze wet garbage 
i nididinTé'eus oé00sess vcddcececbe 14700 7450 Main ballroom 
SPEED 00s ccc bec oeé eres sees cctacocé 4000 Part in Ist unit if possible 
PP Rnsnebenesdecsccesesscececes 150 150 With main coat room 
DR ciate ds cba seene beccvcckscade 480 240 Well located 
PE SR becbe es densvecccccesetuues 500 500 In basement 
ESE ee 3600 2400 
POP ecctceticcccccocccccescceses 600 600 
des Seka centdeeaceccsecceces 2000 1000 
Sy SINR 6p caweceevtceseczeteces 250 250 Cooled 
CE, MUR wacecccccccdveccccceoece 350 350 Preparation 
Se IER ced eicdecicvosdacseccsel 800 800 
Dishane be bueeet helices pene sitavcces 150 150 | In banquet rooms 
it tiehs geabenseGaudethescoe¥evse 3400 3400 | Browsing type 
ch ceereseulisee¢cctlsdeceseroece 6500 Provide future location 
ESERIES NE Selig boat a er |  §00 500 | 
Lobby, main entrance............eeecececees | 1200 1200 | 
ET SY Re FR OR | 250 250 | 
PT ds sctekbacccedontccesdcess 60 | With information desk 
csc alescccebéacvedstepedce 2000 2000 | 
i oc) wel uhcnhsetetesdecesee é 1000 1000 | Near game area 
cr eesohessépectelecedoevecess 600 600 | Two, men and women 
tt on veGses ceesdseestéprececote | 600 600 | With cots, women 
Neen ec cescceves | 750 750 | Near tavern 
Mechanical rooms... 2.60. . ce seeceeeeeeeees | 3000 2000 | 
CE kines ausgeetbe ss ve decher ood s | 800 800 | Two rooms 
I i tte Min tidied bast ¢0d66 0st voces | 480 480 Four rooms 
Offices, student activities............0-00000: 960 960 Eight rooms 
Offices, student organizations..............+. | 1000 1000 Ten rooms 
i Mins nckidyue tend voaedeve cases bot 150 150 Central location 
actin cscescn doe achicdebes | 1500 | Separate entrance 
Paraphernalia (files)..........00ceeeeeeeeees | 150 150 | Near student offices 
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: : Heating is to be a combination of hot 
Table 2—Ideal Program for University of Oregon, Cont. water and circulating air. The main 
Fe _ * Unit public areas are to be air conditioned 
rea rea . 
FUNCTIONS Sq.Ft. ‘Sq. Ft REMARKS by the use of electromatic filters, 
: water-type cooling and partial recircu- 
Pin boy POON sc oc ccc deseccccesoseeocensesoes 250 250 End bowling lation. 
ry. SOPEREERER TEESE EEL ee 500 500 ‘ ‘ 
OD Dh. . vi piece cnschveds saveaeeesl 50 50 The kitchen, ultramodern im every 
Repair shops... . 6.6 - eee eee cece eeececeneees 1850 800 | Four,carpenter; mechani- detail, will supply service to all food 
| cal, paint and general Sats . Js 
Reh tetas CUOMB Ss « » cin vacs ces sacedens vs 25080 8360 | Forty in Ist unit divisions. Refrigerators of the walk-in 
Resident room, trunk storage............. e 450 150 | type will be available for each type of 
eel NG CUTE s sos cccepphecedpnemnssd ye iia food: cut and uncut meats, vegetables, 
Bade BEF sc ccc cccccccccccccceccccccesecse : " 
DERG. 1s 60. nuscccsceseseesidbes 500 500 dairy products, ice cream, frozen foods, 
RMS «Ses hasciathiscabadnekeus 15000 5000 | Not less than 5% on any leftovers. Garbage disposal is of pri- 
a 1300 | 1800 | 77%" * 207 *ets!_ mary importance to good operation. 
MR adele gc, aes 1000 | 1000 | Conveyers to a central dishwashing 
come Barons si > sianrees Se hipaa a = a mots room will be used and sufficient dish 
I. 5 onde c.4.00h bs ¢00% cad gaeeaee ewan | Men and women 4 . 
ERR TRIE eee 80 80 | Ten storage will be provided to make the 
UID. «5. sacdeduvKersssanenras | 375 375 | Choice location reuse of a dish unnecessary during any 
PE UMD. cccccecesceboccosescoslseen } | Main desk meal. This has the effect of extending 
7. EN MUODE Soc ocpececedvoccesscsksemceean 200 200 : f “s dishes. her 3 
: REEL.” u's cvdienancnvns otcnbinas 21460 | 11518 | 10% of above the time for washing dishes, but it re- 
quires less staff and prevents peak loads 
| on hs anu dc de weed eekees 236,060 | 126,690 
| 


at mealtimes. 

Special lighting is planned for the 
entire building. It will be primarily 
terior veneer and stone trim. The in- fiber draperies will keep combustible incandescent. Ballroom lighting, such 
terior, as well as the exterior, will be items to a minimum. as at Minnesota, will be used to reduce 
as fire resistant as reasonable. Tile or Floors are to be rubber tile, asphalt the amount of decoration necessary. 
solid plaster partitions, steel doors and tile and ceramic tile, with hardwood The program calls for a bank, a 
windows, fire resistant paints and glass on the dance areas. All public rooms service not usually found in college 
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SECOND 


unions. However, the need is vital 
and important. A complete list of the 
various functions will be found in 
table 2 as only the highlights are given 
here. 
i By the extensive use of regular tele- 
phones operating from an automatic 
dial board, an additional intercom- 
municating telephone system is unnec- 
essary. A good public address system 
is essential, however, not only for per- 
sonal calls but to “pipe” music and 
other programs to different rooms. 


TOP FLOOR HAS GRILL 


An outstanding feature of this 
building will be the café-grill on the 
top level. It is strategically located to 
provide an excellent view of the coun- 

; tryside. Here one will find fine table 
service for special parties as well as 
facilities for entertaining friends and 

gy family. 

Resident rooms are essential to any 
union. Not only do they bring a vis- 
itor into close contact with campus life, 
but an easy and accessible meeting 





place for student and family is pro- 
vided. The feeling of familiarity with 
campus associations is not lent when 
off-campus accommodations are found 
necessary. Meetings are easier to 
schedule for out-of-town guests; the 
union benefits by their presence. 

It is found that food service is of 
primary importance to union oper- 
ation. In addition to the regular 
kitchen, it is desirable to maintain sev- 
eral kitchenettes in which small groups 
can prepare individual party refresh- 
ments. 

Much time and laborious effort have 
been spent in evaluating functions for 
the new building. The primary idea 
is to have sufficient functions so that 
all students can find something of in- 
terest. 

It will be noted that the present 
plans do not include all of the original 
program. Those items omitted will be 
added later. As an illustration, the 
little theater, a second ballroom and 
two-thirds of the residence room were 
deferred. Provisions are made for 
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their addition. It must be emphasized 
that adequate planning for future ex- 
pansion is an important duty of archi- 
tect and consultant in their original 
study. It is generally agreed among 
directors that most union buildings are 
too small by the time they are com- 
pleted and that no adequate provision 
has been made for their future growth 
and expansion. 

Naturally, any school is influenced 
by the amount of its available funds; 
the University of Oregon is no excep- 
tion. If high construction costs con- 
tinue, then certainly a part of the pres- 
ent plan will be deferred until a later 
date. : 

Although adequate study is required 
by local architects in the development 
of a college union building, profes- 
sicnal advice of men with extensive ex- 
perience in the operation or in the 
design and planning of a union build- 
ing is of paramount importance. The 
University of Oregon will certainly 
profit by the three-years’ effort spent 
in planning Erb Memorial Union. 
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Wuion Cuilding FOR A SMALL UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF DEPAUW 
University were polled early in 1945 
as to what they would most desire on 
campus as a memorial to the 104 for- 


mer students who lost their lives in 


World War Il. The overwhelming 
reply was a college union building. 

In response to this expression, com- 
mittees were organized and started 
work. I conducted a thorough inspec- 
tion of a large number of union build- 
ings, both large and small, throughout 
the Midwest, with the hope that De- 
Pauw, a small liberal arts college with 
an enrollment of from 1500 to 2000 
students, would be able to erect a 
union that would adequately serve 
the needs of our campus. 


H. H. BROOKS 
Comptroller, DePauw University 


The site chosen was a corner loca- 
tion on the central campus where fu- 
ture expansion can be easily handled 
and where all sides of the building will 
have equally good views and can be 
treated well architecturally. 

The choice of site is of utmost im- 
portance, as it is imperative that such 
a building be located in the center of 
student traffic. Ours is immediately 
across the street from the women’s 
quadrangle, consisting of three large 
dormitories, and in the same block 
with four sorority houses. This site 
has the additional advantage of being 
near existing heat lines from the cen- 
tral heating plant. Too, it is across 
the street from the gymnasium in 


which all university dances, including 
the junior and senior proms, are held. 

Our original structure will incor- 
porate as many desired features as are 
financially possible at this time. These 
will be a memorial hall, reception room 
and main lounge, faculty lounge, ball- 
room, private dining rooms, a foun- 
tain room, bowling alleys, game rooms, 
craft shop, music rooms, complete 
radio studio and projection room, stu- 


-dent committee rooms, offices for the 


alumni association and the union di- 
rector and guest rooms for alumni. 

The architecture of the building will 
be red brick Colonial of fire-resistant 
construction in keeping with the later 
buildings erected on the campus. An 








ou, 1 Fol 
; as ES 
Sia © SH DePAUW's union will be a red 
- =e me ; brick Colonial building in keeping 
—— = ia with newer buildings on campus. 
ange pS Plans shown here are not final.. In 


future years, a theater will -be 
added to serve the university and 
the community McGuire and 
Shook, architects, prepared plans. 
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L-shaped structure, it will consist of 
four floors with approximately 17,000 
square feet of ground area. Final plans 
are incomplete. 

Half a story below ground, we plan 
to have our large kitchen and food 
receiving, storage and refrigeration 
rooms. These rooms will be equipped 
to handle simultaneously two banquets 
of a thousand persons each, one in the 
gymnasium and the other in the union 
building. A large traffic and service 
tunnel under the street will connect 
the two buildings. We find this need 
urgent on special occasions, such as 
Old Gold Day, Dad’s Day and Com- 
mencement. 

On this ground floor also will be 
the students’ “hang-out,” incorporating 
a soda fountain, sandwich grill, hot 
lunch bar, and room and tables for 
cards. In addition to eight bowling 
alleys, six billiard and pool tables, 
table tennis and other game rooms and 
the alumni office, we plan to install 
generous storage rooms on this level. 
On the first floor will be the ball- 
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room. This room, approximately 45 
by 70 feet, will flow into an open 
corridor, giving onto a series of pri- 
vate dining rooms made flexible by 
folding doors. This will accommodate 
private dinners of various sizes and 
will enable us to increase our ball- 
room capacity from 3000 to 4800 
square feet. This will take care of 
most campus dances, now held in the 
gymnasium. 

It necessary, the gym may be used 
to expand the union facilities in the 
event of an extremely Jarge social 
function. Here again, the tunnel will 
prove its value by making available 
the union’s check rooms, powder rooms 
and refreshment facilities. The facc 
that the private dining rooms will 
open on an outside terrace, 75 by 50 
feet, will enable the union, in clement 
weather, not only to accommodate 
large dances but to lend atmosphere 
to such functions as well. 

The remainder of the rooms on the 
first floor will consist of a memorial 
hall, the faculty lounge, music listen- 


ing room, information desk, offices for 
the director, assistant director and host- 
ess, check rooms, restrooms and a 
small party room. 

In view of the fact that each fra- 
ternity and sorority house on campus 
and each men’s and women’s dormi- 
tory has a large lounge, the student 
union lounge will be of moderate size. 
It seems unnecessary to us to duplicate 
space that may better be utilized for 
more important needs. This feature 
may be somewhat of an innovation as 
the unions I saw on my many trips 
have extensive lounges. 

The walls of the main corridors, re- 
ception room and lounge can be used 
for art exhibition purposes in conjunc- 
tion with our department of fine arts. 

DePauw being situated in a small 
community, 40 miles from a city, stu- 
dents are likely to have many outdoor 
picnics and steak roasts in nice 
weather. Therefore, we anticipate large 


use of the outdoor terrace that opens 
onto the central campus. A very large 
and completely equipped grill will be 
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installed so that students do not need 
to leave campus for their picnics; the 
convenience of this feature is expected 
to increase the use of the union build- 
ing itself. 

On the balcony at one end of the 
ballroom will be a complete radio 
studio, containing motion picture pro- 
jection rooms. On the second floor, 
also, will be student committee rooms, 
made flexible in size by the use of 
folding partitions, and a special room 
for the student governing board. 

We plan to carry the open fireplace 
idea throughout the building. In addi- 
tion to the large outside grill on the 
terrace, we shall have a large open 
fireplace in the lounge and in one of 
the meeting rooms on the first floor 
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and this facility will extend up to the 
second floor to the student govern- 
ment room and to the large room for 
receptions and parties. The master 
hotel suite on the third floor will also 
have a fireplace. 

A craft shop, approximately 1000 
square feet, and rooms for the union 
board and union president will be lo- 
cated on the second floor. 

Ten guest rooms for overnight 
guests will be located on the third 
floor. The choice of the number of 
guest rooms was a difficult one, as the 
community does not have adequate 
hotel facilities. However, we did not 
have the funds for a greater number 
of rooms. Studies of other union build- 
ings show that these rooms are not 


used to full advantage from Monday 
to Friday. We felt that the union 
building should not have empty facili- 
ties during the larger part of the 
week. An additional wing of guest 
rooms can be provided above the pri- 
vate dining rooms if found necessary. 

As union buildings grow in size 
rapidly, it is our intention to add a 
large theater unit in future years; this 
not only will accommodate our dra- 
matic department but also will enable 
the university to service more com- 
munity functions and to bring more 
outside conferences to the campus. 

The total cost of the building is 
estimated at $475,000. Actual con- 
struction is expected to begin in the 
1948-49 school year. 
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“NORTHEASTERN IS AN URBAN UNI- 
versity with 80 per cent of its 3600 
daytime students coming from home 
to the university for the entire day, 
yet they are in class only a part 
of that time. It is for this reason that 
this Student Center Building has been 
constructed: to serve exclusively the 
welfare of the students in their owt- 
of-class activities. And now I dedicate 
. ,” said President Dr. Carl S. Ell 
at the dedication of a gleaming new 
$1,225,000 building last October 5. 
Dominant in its central position on 
the 8 acre campus, the new Northeast- 
ern University building on its spread 
footing foundation has a steel frame 
with reinforced concrete floors. Exte- 
rior walls are faced with white glazed 
brick. Steel casements with the con- 
tinuous glass running from the roof 
to the first floor are set in 18 inch 
reveals, giving the building an impres- 
sive columnar appearance. The center 
was designed by Architect Francis V. 
Bulfinch of Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch 
and Abbott not only to blend with 
its sister buildings but also to be a 
credit to Boston's Back Bay. 
Entrance to the structure leads di- 
rectly into a large oak paneled lobby. 
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Northeastern’s new studeat center 


EDWARD S. PARSONS 


Director of Student Activities 
Northeastern University, Boston 


To the right is the student activities’ 
office where faculty advisers are read- 
ily available to students. Adjoining 
the activities’ office and also accessible 
through an entrance in the lobby is 
the medical suite with physician's 
office, examining room, nurse’s office 
and dispensary. To the left is an at- 
tractively furnished guest lounge; be- 
yond, a modernistic lounge for women 
students. 

Adjacent to the main building and 
entered through its spacious foyer and 
concourses is the auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1300 and a stage 
suitably appointed and equipped for 
lectures, meetings, concerts and dra- 
matic productions. 

The university commons, bookstore, 
women’s physical education center, fac- 
ulty lounge and student recreation 
room are well spaced facilities avail- 
able on the ground floor. 

Striking in its simplicity and digni- 
fied beauty, the chapel is located in the 
heart of the building. Pews on either 
side of a crimson carpeted central aisle 
and the chancel, containing a projected 
pulpit and raised lectern, are finished 
in light oak. The altar with its hand- 
wrought pieces is centrally placed at 


AN URBAN 


UNIVERSITY 


the rear of the chancel under a red 
and gold brocaded dossal. Choir stalls 
face an organ console across the chan- 
cel, and appropriately designed chairs 
are provided for the clergy. Lighting 
has been thoughtfully arranged to pro- 
duce a quiet, meditative atmosphere. 

This unusual and significant part 
of the center with its capacity to seat 
250 fulfills a need long felt by North- 
eastern. Also on the second floor are 
spacious, comfortable student lounges 
and the student union office. 

Featured on the third floor, in addi- 
tion to offices and workrooms for stu- 
dent publications, is a large dramatics 
rehearsal stage complete with drap- 
eries, curtains and lights. Two assem- 
bly rooms, also available for dinner 
or luncheon meetings, have a caterer'’s 
room adjoining. Completing the fa- 
cilities on this floor is the Camera 
Club's darkroom. 

Only on the fourth floor are stu- 
dents reminded that they are still in 
school. There, besides a large rehearsal 
area for musical clubs, are classrooms 
and a lecture hall. 

Flooring throughout is asphalc tile 
in various patterns. Pendant and flush 
fixtures reflect light against acoustically 
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DAY STUDENTS 
need a campus 
hangout. Since 
Northeast- 
ern's student cen- 
ter building 
opened last fall, 
student morale 
has climbed. 


treated ceilings in all parts of the 
building. Heat is purchased from the 
Edison district heating system. Audi- 
torium, chapel and classrooms are ven- 
tilated by both a central system and 
individual units. 

Interior walls of plastered cinder 
block are buff with the lower portion 
of corridor walls painted maroon and 
highlighted by a horizontal silver strip 
between the two colors. 

Increase in student morale in the 
brief time the center has been in use 
has more than justified the generous 
allotment of space to student lounges 
and facilities for student activities. 
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College unions actually have held it 


THE QUESTION THAT CONCERNS THE 
American people more than any other 
these days is high prices, a recent 
Gallup poll indicated. The change in 
family savings and economic welfare 
has made the difference between col- 
lege attendance and staying at home 
for many young people. Across the 
country predicted enrollments were 
not realized last fall; the higher cost 
of living has been given as a major 
reason. 

In this general inflationary setting, 
what is the trend at college unions? 


A study made recently by the Asso- 
ciation of College Unions, based upon 
questionnaires returned by 24 unions 
of varying sizes in all parts of the 
country, shows that unions are materi- 
ally slowing down the rise in costs for 
students. In many cases they are hold- 
ing the line with no increases what- 
ever. 

In the period from October 1946 
to October 1947, when the national 
cost of living index went up 10 per 
cent and the general retail food price 
indexes advanced 25 to 30 per 


cent, the price of food in unions, 
when increased at all, rose only 
8 to 10 per cent (in mass feeding 
units like cafeterias and fountain 
room). Charges for recreational ac- 
tivities, if any are made, have remained 
the same except for bowling rates 
in a few isolated cases. 

A tabulation of union food service, 
prices and price changes appears in 
table 1. While studying this table, 
bear in mind the fact that student 
employe wages are up 14 per cent; 
full-time employe wages, 13.4 per cent, 


TABLE 1—COLLEGE UNION FOOD SERVICE, PRICES AND PRICE CHANGES FROM OCTOBER 1946 


TO OCTOBER 1947 
































FOUN- 
CAFE- TAIN SET MEAL SET MEAL 
TERIA ROOM SELF-SERVICE WAITER SERVICE PRIVATE DINNERS 
UNION 
©) Increase 
in Av. Prices Av. Price Noon & Night Av. Price Noon & Night Av. Price (min.) Noon-Night 
Oct. 1946 to Fall 1947 | Oct. '46 | Fall "47 % Iner Oct. '46 Fall '47 J, ner. Oct. '46 Fall "47 % Incr. 
COTES: 25.0% | 10.0% | $048 | $0.60 | 20.0% | ...... | woes Se tf aceekd lanenns | 50.0% 
8 SO 15.0 0.0 rn cutive Widdwaed $0.84 | $1.00 | 19.0 $0.84 | $1.00 | 19.0 
es 15.0 cathe. cee. Eta chily Eikbehe Teikbes.| coawee Penvdés Lesaacs: Fobnoen 
oS ere 12.5 ED FE A ee ae 1.05 1.22 | 16.2 1.10 1.25 | 14.0 
ARES cose 12.5 12.5 43 A5 5.0 65 75 | 15.3 65 75 | 15.3 
id wa'e't 10.0 0.0 1.50 175 | 166 1.75 2.00 | 12.5 1.75 2.00 | 12.5 
iiveseees 10.0 10.0 58 | 65 | 12.0 65 75 | 15.0 65 75 | 15.0 
adn ss be 10.0 10.0 38 | it oo Pelcve. beannce.t saneed Leseeee 15.0 
ee 9.0 10.0 40 | TS Te cd nie nathwtisast t e0eeee 1.00 1.10 | 10.0 
acne odie 9.0 0.0 55 .60 i. Me ituetel pices | dpecce.| cotPeh Tvtccee Pea 
OE 8.3 5.0 43 50 | 16.0 A5 ep t SES. bwccess Kensie’ A canal 
i ae 7.5 ee Pe OD Sr ee Par TD T pcwaes Vebabeie | ccoun 
noe bass 7.0 her wee oe ieee er oe biel. oe b eesebe ft adawve Teuknber } osseous 
ee 6.6 6.6 55 60 | 9.1 73 78 6.9 83 95 | 15.2 
er 6.5 an, E secbs 2 éekesc sey Oe gO Pee we: 4 cevend Descoek 10.0 
wiésses é 5.5 0.0 40 | 7 A EE Oe oy eet 65 65 0.0 
ih oes ed s 0.0 . io oe. oe .50 60 | 20.0 75 1.25 | 667 
Dank Aiden B hi hene T csgpee Leceede ee eto. Deleco. b ehedbe Leenban’ ibs Oe ree 
Be. a 0.0 | 0.0(1)|...... Se cee? y yl ia ape ME Bilis (a AD 10.0 
Fie 0.0 el 0s cates cs onees Oe arn Rod... Pema oss adecaw Teektek, tase 
Re I oa RS Ne Gh RES, ST ee Di reg Bee Ee Sere Cee 
a dae SP ES) SRE RS Cae see Ges Retna | sen bs. 4. veccke il ah kbed doch cx teceame 
ENED 0.0 0.0 .50 | 465 | 30.0 75 85 13.3 75 85 | 13.3 
RES Pee ee ee © baewan Se re por, SS Bees PA ee eee eee re Cree 
Av. of increases 
made.... 10.3% 7.9% 14.06 14.2% 20.5% 





(1) Except milk shakes, which were increased from 1 5c to 20c. 
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Table 2—Advances in Utility Rates During Year Table 3—Advances in Wages of Students and 
of October 1946-47 Full-Time Employes During Year 
STUDENTS 
©} Increase in Rates, Oct. '46-Fall '47 Full-Time 
Rate per Hour (minimum) Employes 
UNION T l 
Heat | Light Telephone Oct. 1946 Fall 1947 % Increase J Increase 
aa 0.0% | 0.0% 0.0% $0.40 $0.50 25.0% 20.0% 
GPR BBR ces: eee. 2, one 40 40 6G. <1 seaseenn 
neh 66 <iie 13.0 Be re Fe be Fa (1) (1) 0.0 8.0 
Rey / 10.0 0.0 0.0 .60 .60 (2) (See. 2) 32.5 (3) 
a «| esa cabeecy A lee bcdaies ok tec 50 50 Op.  * 1. ‘caaees 
Es , | ceviectexen »»+No Charge.}......+.+. .60 .60 0.0 10.0 
SP BARE ee 10.0 A5 50 11.1 15.0 
i nt 0 0.06 L eoees No Charge...... 10.0 .50 .50 0.0 8.0 
igeboccdees 35.0 20.0 15.0 58 75 29.0 15.0 
ee 0.0 0.0 0.0 65 65 0.0 15.0 
io cceel scesébas” |- tates eae 35 40 14.0 10.0 
ca webe coocs 20.0 10.0 0.0 45 .50 11.1 20.0 
» Ee cocucl seakedsd | -advuuteG. i anes 50 50 0.0 8.3 
| EE ce ascp 1.0 0.0 5.0 55 .60 9.1 13.2 
) Seg RON 0.0 ry ee ens ee) 10.0 
| es oo. ee Pee es Biae Gse: ae 60 117 15.0 
0 Ee 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 .50 .50 0.0 4.0 
a... ooh 5 saa No Charge...... 10.0 .60 .60 0.0 15.0 
S.. | 10.0 10.0 | 00 (4) (4) 6.0 10.0 
Biee 100.0 0.0 0.0 .50 50 0.0 15.0 
DG. 5 cbse ebbeceebes L.No Charge.}....-.e-: 55 .60 9.1 10.0 
cece el. sestveseoe & wetnenen | Onee bane 46 ss .vcccccne’ | secon se aes 
PN cc c6bbéock seaseens | puakweee Jk. eee 50 50 0.0 0.0 
| I ER et te «No Charge.|......-.+ 50 50 0.0 0.0 
Mest VERS. 6 6.cs on. depdccencawads $0.505 $0.540 
| Average of increases made.......... 14.0% 13.4% 
(1) 2% hours work for 3 meals. (2) Plus 25% discount on meals. (3) Average of rates of increase. (4) 2 hours work for 3 meals. 
Table 4—Average Per Cent Increase of Each Dollar Received Spent on Raw Food During Year 
| 
; CAFETERIA FOUNTAIN SET MEALS 
UNION - - - - 
Oct. 1946 | Fall 1947 | % Increase | Oct. 1946 | Fall 1947 | % Increase | Oct. 1946) Fall 1947 | % Increase 
PSE | 56.0% | 50.0% |-10.0% | 45.0% | 40.0% |-11.0% | ...02.| sssveee | saceees 
: + 6 Rae | 51.0 ge Yeh eos | ceekewa be oon 45.0% | 45.0% | 0.0% 
) ATi ek ical § a 55.0 | 62.0 a Te is Scene | scosece bovebaevll s qaeheced mammneel 
. ee ME”. A ced ct ceekons ah SABRE et Se “AO. Pai Tae 
Pies 48.0 48.0 0.0 45.0 45.0 0.0 40.0 . 40.0 0.0 
: Mii tne seeceehcel Mee 48.0 11.7 45.0 50.0 11.1 48.0 52.0 8.0 
aes 55.0 10.0 50.0 55.0 10.0 50.0 55.0 10.0 
SRS HE 50.0 51.0 20 | .cascos fccmevse bubmectla | ssp uuna’ “Sune na—nnnne 
K.. 64.5 | 70.0 85 |700 |750 | 7.1 | 472 «| 520 | 102 
ME sas cecvecul 53.0 | 58.0 OM = Pines aes ae ae 56.0 60.0 7.1 
Gs is ss isunis TY ae! eee ae ey Beers eer eee Se 
. RRS sono s've5ns ai 57.1 555 | -46 | 540 |528 |-12 | 474 | 485 1.1 
Posdin _ 58.3 62.2 | 6.2 | 49.6 | 60.4 | JF. | a civ'uge ca bac eee ae 
MENS Wins. 6 wiesa bonis 60.0 | 60.0 0.0 60.0 | 60.0 | 0.0 60.0 60.0 0.0 
| 460:41)] SAR SOO UP) civeows beeeddws | occnb ee | gecketn Lea eneell kuaeeee 
sa sexss cane Saas Spee iret Pe pate an ee Ee. Pm [ encxeticl arene 
Average Rate...... 52.15% 55.76% 51.76% 54.78% 48.16% 51.56% 
Average Change (increase). ...........-. 7.29% 4.09% 4.55% 





(1) Average of all services. 
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Dun and Bradstreet’s wholesale food 
cost index has risen 31.3 per cent 
during the year. Supplies cost from 
20 to 50 per cent more. Utility rates 
have advanced sharply; in one instance, 
100 per cent (Table 2). 

In five out of seventeen cases re- 
ported, or almost one-third, the uni- 
versity furnishes utility services with- 
out charge to the union. In many 
other instances where the university 
does charge, there have been no in- 
creases in the last year. Heat shows 
the steepest and the greatest number 
of increases. 

The most prevalent rate of mini- 
mum student pay in both 1946 and 
1947 is 50 cents an hour (Table 3). 
However, there are more 50 and 60 
cent minimum rates this year than last. 

Student wages have been raised, 
percentage-wise, slightly more than 
full-time wages. The percentage rise 
in student wage rates is 50 per cent 
higher than the increase in the costs 
of the cafeteria and fountain room 
meals he buys and the same as the 
rise in the cost of his set meals. Pay- 
ment in the form of meals (versus 
cash), once common, has disappeared. 


CAN'T OPERATE AT LOSS 


A union, like any other self-sustain- 
ing enterprise, cannot operate long at 
a loss. 

How, then, have unions held the 
line as well as they have? 

A principal answer is found in the 
greatly increased volume of business 
resulting from swollen enrollments. A 
study of raw food costs (Table 4) 
shows that unions on the average have 
absorbed higher raw food costs during 
the year by letting their cafeteria raw 
food percentage rise to 55.76 per cent, 
as contrasted with the 50 per cent 
usually considered maximum for sound 
cafeteria operation. Fountain room 
food cost per cents averaged 54.78 
per cent compared to the 50 per cent 
standard. Set meal service per cents 
averaged 51.56 per cent compared to 
the standard 40 to 45 per cent. 

In the case of each type of dining 
service, the raw food per cent is sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago; cafe- 
terias are 7.29 per cent higher; foun- 
tain rooms, 4.09 per cent; set meals, 
4.55 per cent. 

Another major explanation of the 
union's ability to perform solvently 
without much repricing lies in the 
automatic increase in union student 
fee receipts accompanying increased 
enrollments. This additional revenue, 
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resulting again from volume rather 
than price increases, has been ex- 
tremely helpful in covering increasing 
overhead, program, utility and general 
operating costs. 

As important as any other factor, 
however, has been the desire of uni- 
versity and union to hold the line. 

The benefits of larger enrollment 
and business volume would have 
meant nothing to students (as they 
haven't to many groups of consum- 
ers) if the benefits had not been ap- 
plied to holding the price line but had 
been diverted to other purposes. 





The influence of the union on col- 
lege living costs cannot be measured 
by what happens in the union alone. 
University administrations are increas- 
ingly aware that the prices established 
by the union substantially govern the 
level of prices elsewhere in the whole 
college community. In view of the 
very moderate changes that have been 
made by unions in the last year, it is 
safe to say that the 150 unions of the 
country are literally making it possible 
for thousands of students to continue 
college work who otherwise would 
have to drop out. 





HOW VETERANS MAKE ENDS MEET 
—OR DO THEY? 


VETERANS ATTENDING AMERICAN 
colleges have requested Congress to in- 
crease their monthly allotments so that 
they may remain in the classrooms 
despite skyrocketing living costs. 

Part of a survey on veterans’ educa- 
tion made by the American Council on 
Education and financed by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans dealt with 
the cost of living of a representative 
cross section of veterans attending col- 
leges and universities. 

To determine how much of dif- 
ferential exists between the $65 and 
$90 monthly subsistence payments and 
their actual living expenses, veterans 
were asked to make a careful estimate 
of their average monthly expenses 
while attending school. 

Results indicate that the average 
monthly expenses of single veterans in 
colleges are $106.13; of married vet- 
erans, $175.38. This means that single 
students spend $106.13 monthly but 
receive only $65, a difference of 
$41.13. Married students spend $175.38 
but receive only $90, a difference of 
$85.38. 

Board and room in combination 
costs single veterans $55.19 a month 
on the average. Those who have to eat 
out spend $51.08 for meals alone. This 
added to the $21.48 average room 
rental brings the monthly cost of room 
and board to $72.56. 


Married students, according to the 
poll, spend $38.96 for rent, on the 
average, while their outlay for food is 
$67.71. or $106.67 for rent and food. 

To make ends meet, many veterans 
work during school terms, and a great 
number of the wives of those married 
hold full time or part time jobs. Six 
out of ten veterans worked to some 
extent last summer but many of the 
married men were unable to save any 
of their summer earnings because they 
made only the living expenses of their 
families. 

Many of the single veterans were 
in a better position financially when 
school opened last fall. since 40 per 
cent were able to save up to $250, 
while another one fourth set aside 
more than $250. 

Wives of 56 per cent of the married 
student veterans are working to supple- 
ment their husbands’ incomes, the sur- 
vey disclosed; 43 per cent are employed 
on a full time basis, J per cent on a 
part time basis and 4 per cent work 
intermittently. 

More than a third of the veterans 
have no reserve savings upon which 
they can draw to continue their edu- 
cation. Forty per cent of the married 
veterans, in fact, have no savings what- 
soever. Half of the disabled married 
veterans have no financial reserves to 
supplement their income. 
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Oregon provides its own coverage for 


LOSSES FROM FIRE 


THE STATE OF OREGON OPERATES ITS 
own insurance program covering loss 
by fire of buildings and property 
owned by the state. All insurable 
property owned by the University of 
Oregon and other state institutions of 
higher learning under the control of 
the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education is included in this self in- 
surance program, with these three ex- 
ceptions. 

1. Buildings financed through bond 
issues wherein the bond agreement 
provides that commercial fire insur- 
ance shall be carried. 

2. Buildings that will not be re- 
stored in case of destruction by fire. 

3. Single structures where the 
amount on hand in the State Restora- 
tion Fund is less than the replacement 
value of the building and in which 
there might be some doubr that the 
state legislature would appropriate the 
necessary funds for replacement inas- 
much as the original structure was not 
built with state funds. 

An example of the first exception 
would be the men’s dormitory and the 
university library, which were financed 
by bond issues. Exception 2 pertains 
to buildings such as private homes 
acquired when land has been pur- 
chased for future campus expansion. 
Exception 3 is illustrated by one of 
the university dormitories financed by 
a bond issue of which all bonds have 
been retired. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


The State of Oregon Restoration 
Fund was established originally in 
1925 and has been amended several 
times. In general, the terms of the 
act, as amended, provide that an ap- 
praisal be made as of June 30 each 
year of all state owned property, in- 
cluding buildings, supplies and equip- 
ment. This appraisal becomes a basis 
for assessing the various state depart- 
ments; the total assessment, which at 
present amounts to $100,000 annual- 
ly, is allocated to the several state 
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departments, including the University 
of Oregon, on the basis of the values 
of the property being protected. 
Actually an appraisal is made only 
once every fifteen years or so and 
“book” inventory valuations of the 
respective state institutions are used 
in making the allocations annually. 

As of July 1, 1947, the State Res- 
toration Fund had a balance of ap- 
proximately $300,000. In case a 
major fire took place in the state in 
excess of $300,000 it could not be 
met from the fund and would require 
a special appropriation by the legis- 
lature if the building was to be re- 
built. This situation arose some years 
ago when the capitol building burned. 
Only the furniture for the new capitol 
building was paid for from the State 
Restoration Fund and the legislature 
made an appropriation for the new 
building. 

The State Restoration Fund protects 
against fire only. Settlement is made 
on a restoration basis; the loss is re- 
stored “in kind.” In certain instances 
when it has been decided to rebuild a 
fireproof class A structure in place of 
the “fire hazard” that burned, the State 
Restoration Fund settles for a lump 
sum payment based upon the cost of 
replacing the burned property “in 
kind.” The difference in cost is then 
met from other funds administered by 
the state department incurring the fire 
loss. 

A typical case showing the work- 
ings of the State Restoration Fund 
would be the loss by fire by a state 
department of an office desk which 
cost $80 and a typewriter that cost 
$90. Even though these articles had 
been used for several years, the State 
Restoration Fund would replace the 
burned articles with new articles, at 
no cost to the department that suffered 
the loss. The State Restoration Fund 
in this case would probably pay out 
$250 to replace the two articles which 
were several years old and originally 
cost $170. 


A private commercial fire insurance 
company would settle on the basis of 
the depreciated values of the articles 
lost. In this respect, the restoration 
fund method has a distinct advantage 
over commercial fire insurance, as 
ordinarily universities and colleges do 
not carry any depreciation reserves. 

Another advantage of the restora- 
tion fund method applies in the case 
of war surplus buildings acquired 
from the federal government. To 
illustrate, the University of Oregon 
acquired two dormitories, each con- 
taining 59,820 square feet. The de- 
preciated value for insurance purposes 
was placed at $138,186, which means 
that a private commercial insurance 
company would pay us this amount 
in case of total destruction. Our con- 
struction engineer estimates that it 
would cost $299,100 to replace each 
building, so both buildings are in- 
sured in the State Restoration Fund 
which will restore them if they 
burn. Also, it is not likely that 
both buildings will burn at one 
time so in this instance no great risk 
of “overdrawing” the balance in the 
restoration fund is run, even though 
it has only a $300,000 balance. 


DISADVANTAGE 


In the case of a major loss, the 
restoration fund method has a decided 
disadvantage, in that there is not 
sufficient money on hand to replace 
the building and equipment destroyed 

The rate of assessment last year 
amounted to $0.002209 per $1 valua- 
tion, or about two thirds of the com- 
mercial fire insurance rate for a three 
year period on a typical building. 
The valuation used in applying this 
assessment represents the original cost 
price paid for buildings, supplies and 
equipment insured with the State 
Restoration Fund. In case of build- 
ings, equipment and supplies acquired 
through gifts, the valuation is based 
upon a fair replacement value as of 
the date property was acquired. 
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THE ORIGINAL DESIGN OF A SWIM- 
ming pool must provide for both the 
essential sanitary construction and the 
integral mechanical equipment for its 


safe and economical operation. The 
following remarks apply particularly 
to indoor pools, but many of the re- 
quirements are applicable to outdoor 
pools as well. 

A swimming pool should be con- 
structed with the shallow end about 
3 feet 6 inches deep, sloping to a 
maximum depth of 9 feet 6 inches 
about 15 feet from the opposite end. 
The drain is located at this point, and 
the bottom is then sloped slightly up- 
ward to the end. 

The width should be in multiples 
of 5 feet (the width of a lane) and 
not less than a total of 25 feet. The 
length should be at least 60 feet, with 
increases in length in increments of 
15 feet. A pool may, of course, be 
built to any convenient dimensions, 
but the foregoing suggestions will pro- 
vide a pool satisfactory for official 
contests. 

A skimming trough is an essential 
part of the structure. The edge of 
the pool should project somewhat 
above the surrounding floor or else 
the floor should slope away from the 
pool edges. These devices prevent 
drainage of excess water from the 
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HAIR, lint and 
dirt must be 
picked up by a 
vacuum cleaner. 
Note the skim- 
ming trough, the 
raised pool edge 
on which the op- 
erator is stand- 
ing, and the brick 
wall. The black 
streak at the bot- 
tom of the pool 
is a painted lane 
line, not recom- 
mended for use. 


floor into the pool. A nonslip tile 
floor, with sufficient floor drains, 
should surround the pool. 

Ladders or recessed steps at each 
corner are a necessity. The pool proper 
should be lined with suitable glazed 
tile, with all corners rounded for easy 
cleaning. Lanes are best marked by 
using darker tile, since painting is not 
satisfactory. Depth markers are de- 
sirable. 

Especially in cold climates, it is 
advisable to avoid the use of plaster 
on pool room walls and ceilings. 
Humidities are high and the conse- 


quent condensation is detrimental to - 


plaster (particularly gypsum). Acous- 
tically treated ceilings are recom- 
mended but, here again, suitability to 
high humidities must govern choice 
of materials. 

The mechanical equipment neces- 
sary for satisfactory pool operation 
consists of a suitable water supply, re- 
circulating pumps, filters, water heat- 
er, hair and lint catchers, sterilizer, 
vacuum cleaner and proper sewer out- 
let. 

If an automatic chlorinator is used, 
it should be located in a, small room 
near the pool but completely isolated 
from the interior of the building. 
Access should be by means of a door 
leading directly outdoors. 
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Safety equipment should include a 
chlorine gas mask located outside of 
the room, a strong ventilating system 
with floor and ceiling outlets and a 
means of playing a stream of water 
on any point of leakage in the chlor- 
inating system. Water from this 
stream will freeze at this point be- 
cause of rapid expansion of the 
chlorine gas, temporarily sealing the 
leak until necessary valves can be 
closed or emergency repairs made. 

Most pools are now operated by 
recirculating the water, with only 
occasional additions of water to re- 
plenish that which is “skimmed off” 
by the skimming trough. During 
operation the water is pumped from 
the pool, filtered, heated (if neces- 
sary), sterilized and then returned to 
the pool. 

To guard against infection it is 
necessary to begin by maintaining 
scrupulous cleanliness in the locker 
and shower rooms and other adjacent 
areas. If required, bathing suits 
(preferably cotton) must be properly 
washed and sterilized after every use. 
Swimmers should be required to take 
a “soap” shower before entering the 
pool, and clogs should be used as a 
protection against athlete’s foot. Pro- 
tection offered by foot baths is sefi- 
ously questioned by many health 
authorities! 

Merely keeping thé pool and sur- 
rounding areas clean in appearance 
will not meet present day standards! 
Water in the pool itself must be 
equal to the US. standard for safe 
drinking water. This means primar- 
ily that there must be a definite resid- 
ual chlorine content in the water at 
all times. This is usually accom- 
plished by automatically feeding 
chlorine gas into the water stream, but 
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‘SWIMMING POOLS 


Their Maintenance 
and Operation 


testing—at least twice daily—is neces- 
sary no matter how the. chlorine is 
supplied. 

The presence of the proper amount 
of residual chlorine is an assurance 
that the water is safe at the time of 
testing and also that it contains a 
sufficient amount of chlorine to pro- 
tect against re-infection by each user 
of the pool. A chlorine residual of 
from 0.3 to 0.6 parts per million is 
recommended. This amount will not 
ordinarily be objectionable to swim- 
mers. Bacteriological analyses should 
be made at least once a week to check 
for B. coli and as a guide to the chlor- 
ine concentration needed. 


With constant re-use, pool water 
tends to increase in acidity. It is 
necessary, therefore, to maintain prop- 
er alkalinity, especially in a water 
supply that has been treated with 
alum, because excess acidity is irritat- 
ing to the eyes and nasal passages. 
This irritation is often wrongfully 
charged against the chlorine treat- 





























RECORDS must 





be accurately 
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kept. 
(right) is form 



































used at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 
to provide daily 
operating record. 
Fig. 2 (below) is 
record of bac- 
teriologic tests 
of the water. 





Note the B. coli 
zeros. Pool water 








must meet drink- 
ing water tests. 


check on the acid condition of the 
water. A desirable pH reading be- 
tween 7.0 and 8.0 should be main- 
tained. Satisfactory alkalinity can be 
maintained by the measured addition 
of soda ash. 

A vacuum cleaner, as previously 
stated, is an essential part of the me- 
chanical equipment of a pool. Its use 
is mecessitated by the fact that all 
hair, lint and dirt are not picked up 
by the recirculating system. Cleaning 
the pool floor, after allowing the 
foreign particles to settle, is best ac- 





ment. Daily pH tests will give a complished by a vacuum cleaner. 
REPORT OF WATER ANALYSIS 
Source....... Lathrop Hall..Swismuing--pool--—Ue--O£--Wae- nen 
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Satisfactory swimming pool water. 


WISCONSIN STATE LABORATORY OF HYGIENE 
Laboratory of the State Board of Health 
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It is the practice to empty pools 
once or twice a year. At such times 
the tile work should be thoroughly 
scrubbed down and then flushed. 
Necessary repairs to the tile lining 
and mechanical equipment should be 
made before refilling. 

In order to check pool conditions 
and operation, it is necessary to keep 
accurate records. Figure 1 is a form 
used at the University of Wisconsin 
to provide a daily operating record. 
Figure 2 is a form originally de- 
veloped by the state laboratory of 
hygiene for use in recording bacteri- 
ological tests of drinking water. It 
is adaprable to use in recording tests 
of swimming pool water, since drink- 
ing water standards should be main- 
tained. 

Our tests are made by the labora- 
tory of hygiene of the state board of 
health, which cooperates with the uni- 
versity in all phases of swimming pool 
operation wherein matters of public 
health are involved. This coopera- 
tion is greatly appreciated. 

The forms are filled out by the 
operator in charge of the pools who 
makes all but the bacteriological tests. 
He has been especially trained for 
this work because of his interest and 
reliability. A substitute of similar 
attributes has been trained. 
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... Selecting and cooking it become all the more important 


THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEAT 
situation is a challenge to everyone 
interested in institutional management 
to utilize the available supply with 
utmost efficiency. 

First of all, there is the selection 
of the proper class and grade of meat 
to do the job effectively. This dis- 
cussion will be confined largely to 
beef although the same general princi- 
ples apply to other species as well. 

Beef is classified primarily by sex. 
Government classifications group steer 
and heifer beef together although most 
packers prefer to keep them separate. 
Most retailers prefer steer beef for the 
steer carcass will produce a slightly 
higher percentage of hindquarters, 
which generally command a premium 
over forequarters. Steer carcasses are 
heavier muscled and also have larger 
bones. There is no difference in the 
quality or palatability of steer and 
heifer beef. 

Heifers mature earlier than steers 
and fatten more readily. Experimental 
work at the Nebraska and the Illinois 
experiment stations has shown heifer 
calves to be as fat after 175 days of 
feeding as steers after 225 or 250 
days. Heifers often are overfinished or 
wasty, which is probably the reason 
why heifer beef is often discriminated 
against. 

Cow beef is usually abundant on 
the market in the fall and early winter. 
The beef is more mature and, there- 
fore, a little less tender although it is 
generally conceded to be fuller-flavored 
than the beef from less mature cattle. 
The selection of the proper prepara- 
tion method is more important with 
cow beef than it is with that of 
younger animals. Young cow Carcasses 
sometimes offer a way of cutting meat 
costs without too great a sacrifice in 
quality. 

Bull and stag carcasses usually are 
not too numerous on the market. They 
are characterized by a heavy neck and 
shoulders. When young bull or stag 
carcasses, showing some finish, can be 
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purchased, they often fit in well for 
institutional use. 

The classes of beef are subdivided 
into grades. The top grade of steers 
and heifers is known as Prime. Be- 
cause of the very limited number of 
prime cattle on the market, the top 
grade for all practical purposes is 
Choice. Then follow the grades of 
Good, Commercial and Utility. There 
are two lower grades: Cutters, so 
lacking in shape or quality that they 
must be broken up into wholesale cuts, 
and Canners, so inferior that they can 
be used only for making boneless cuts. 


With cow, bull and stag carcasses 
the top grade is Good, followed by 
Commercial, Utility, Cutter and Can- 
ner. 

The grade of a carcass is determined 
by the following grading factors: 
shape, or conformation; finish, or fat- 
ness, and quality. 

Under conformation, preference is 
given to the straightlined, blocky or 
meaty Carcass or cut. 

Fatness is esteemed for the juici- 
ness, tenderness and flavor it imparts 
to meat. Different parts of the country 
vary in the amount of fat consumers 
desire or will accept. Fatness gener- 
ally is correlated with grade, that is, 
the fatter the carcass, the higher the 
grade. However, excessive fatness or 


wastiness lowers the grade. Fat also 
improves the keeping quality of meat. 

Quality includes a number of fac- 
tors. Marbling, or the mixture of fat 
with the lean, is generally considered 
to be one of the best indexes of qual- 
ity. Meat is made up of bundles of 
muscle fibers. The size of these fibers 
is spoken of as texture. Fine grained 
muscles are generally considered ten- 
derer than coarse grained ones. 

Firmness is another desirable char- 
acteristic. The lean of beef should be 
“bright” in color; darkness is discrimi- 
nated against. White fat is generally 
preferred over yellow. “Youth” in beef 
is indicated by the redness and softness 
of the bones. Meat from a young ani- 
mal is generally tenderer. 


It should not be inferred that the 
grade of a cut of meat is any indi- 
cation of its wholesomeness. All prop- 
erly inspected meat is wholesome food. 
Generally speaking, the higher grades 
are more palatable although the cor- 
relation between grade and palatabil- 
ity is not perfect. 

The following table shows the effect 
of grade upon the percentage of fat, 
lean and bone in entire sides of beef. 
The grades here used are the O.P.A. 
grading system. AA includes Prime 
and Choice; A, the Good grade, and 
B, Commercial. 


Physical Composition of Sides of Beef 











Grade AA+ A+ A— B+ 
FOE ow sivc's 60K Gs 0 6 apig ce cho cote 29.7% 21.1% 18.9% 17.7% 
SOREL STEEL TES PTTET 52.5 58.9 60.1 60.7 
ics absd as ng teninbncd ose 16.6 18.6 19.8 20.6 
Chemical Composition of Edible Portion 
Choice Good Commercial Utility 
WE sdscahcrbdvccecnes 47.0% 55.0% 60.0%; 66.0% 
Crude protein..........-.+. 13.7 16.3 17.5 18.8 
Pi vnccsesiccegestsasecens 39.0 28.0 22.0 14.0 
Phd Phoned patneVecden ve 0.65 0.79 0.87 0.97 
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COMPARISON OF TWO STANDARD RIB ROASTS COOKED AT 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


OVEN TEMPERATURE 


450° F. (Hot) 300° F. (Med.) 





Internal temperature of meat......... 
Weight before cooking......-.+.+.+ 
Weight after CRON. 6 cb viedsovtonees 
Cooking loss....---eseceeeeeceeees 
Cooking loss in per cent........-.-4+. 
Drippings...---+e eee ee cere ceceeees 
Cooking time... 1... eee e cece ee eeees 
Minutes per pound..........-eeeeeee 
Fuel consumption (gas)...........+++. 


OO" SFT TTEE ET TE Ce ee 


140° F. (60° C.) 140° F. (60° C.) 


9 Ibs. 5 oz. 9 Ibs. 6 oz. 
7 \bs. 4 oz. 8 Ibs. 10 oz. 
2 Ibs. 1 oz. 12 oz 

22% 8% 

9 oz. 4 oz. 

2 hrs. 12 min. 2 hrs. 42 min. 
14 min 18 min. 

22.7 cu. ft. 13 cu. ft. 
21,257 Btu. 12,633 Btu. 
1.82 cents 1.04 cents 





- The correlation between grade and 
fatness is readily seen. The percentage 
of lean is lowest in the higher grades. 
The percentage of bone is smallest in 
the top grades. 

Every buyer should determine the 
amount of fat desired in the meat 
served by his institution. When the 
fat is not eaten, economy dictates that 
one of the lower grades be used. 

Here again is noted the close cor- 
relation between grade and the per- 
centage of fat. The percentage of fat 
in the flesh of the Choice grade is 
more than double that in the Utility 
grade. The percentage of water varies 
inversely with grade. The percentage 
of protein and of ash is lower in the 
top grades. 

Not only are there differences in 
composition between carcasses, but 
there are equally great differences be- 
tween wholesale cuts in the same 
carcass. Thus some cuts are high in 
lean, others in fat and others in bone. 
Of course, the various cuts vary in 
tenderness and, therefore, must be pre- 
pared by different cookery methods. 


COOKERY IMPORTANT 


The cookery method must be se- 
lected for the individual cut. Meat 
cookery methods may be divided into 
two categories: quick and slow. The 
quick methods are based on cooking 
with dry heat and are adapted only to 
meats that are inherently tender. The 
quick cookery methods are: roasting, 
broiling and panbroiling. 

Roasting is the cooking of a roast 
in an oven in an uncovered utensil 
without the addition of liquid. Roast- 
ing is best done by inserting a meat 
thermometer into the center of the 
thickest part of the roast and cooking 
until the meat temperature reaches the 
Proper point. The temperature varies 
with the species of meat and also with 
the degree of “doneness” desired. The 
thermometer takes out the guesswork. 
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Broiling is cooking steaks by direct 
application of heat from either char- 
coal, gas or electric elements. It is a 
method suitable for tender steaks only. 
Steaks for broiling should be choice 
in quality and must be cut at least 
4% inch thick. 

Panbroiling is a method of cooking 
thin or lower grade steaks in a skillet, 
pouring off the accumulated fat. This 
hot fat has a tendency to dry out the 
meat; hence, it is poured off as it 
accumulates. 

Slow cookery methods employ moist 
heat at relatively low temperatures. 
The less tender cuts may be cooked 
by this method for the connective 
tissue is hydrolyzed or broken down 
to gelatin by the moist heat. The slow 
methods are: braising, stewing and 
cooking in water. 

Braising involves the browning of 
meat in hot fat, then cooking in a 
covered utensil either with or without 
added water. The Dutch oven, the 
casserole, the chicken fryer, the water- 
less cooker, the pressure cooker and 
the covered roaster are all used for 
braising. 

Stews may be either light or dark. 
For dark stews the cubes of meat are 
browned in hot fat, then simmered in 
water until done. Vegetables may be 
added at the proper time if desired. 
For a light stew, the cubes of meat 
are simmered without the preliminary 
browning. Both in stewing and in 
cooking in water the meat is never 
boiled but is cooked below the boiling 
point. 

Cooking in water is accomplished 
like stewing except the meat is sim- 
mered in large cuts. 

Merely selecting the proper cookery 
method is not all; the cooking must 
be properly done. For example, it was 
once believed that roasts should be 
seared at high temperatures “to seal 
in the juices.” More than twenty years 
ago it was shown that searing is un- 


necessary. Nor is basting needed. It 
was once thought that high tempera- 
tures were desirable for roasting. To- 
day we know that we can obtain a 
superior product at moderate tempera- 
tures. This has been strikingly demon- 
strated in repeated tests at the Ne- 
braska and other experiment stations 
or kitchens. 

The following is an actual case in 
which two standing rib roasts from 
the same animal were roasted at dif- 
ferent temperatures. These roasts were 
as nearly identical as possible, one 
coming from the right side and the 
other from the left. One roast was 
roasted in a hot oven (450° F.) and 
the other in a medium oven (300° 
F.). A meat thermometer was placed 
in each roast and both roasts were 
cooked to the same internal tempera- 
ture, 140° F. or 60° C., which is the 
proper temperature for a rare roast. 
The data covering the test are given 
in the table. 

The roast cooked at the high oven 
temperature shrank 2 pounds 1 ounce 
while that cooked at the low tempera- 
ture shrank only 12 ounces although 
cooked to the same degree of done- 
ness. Percentage-wise the high tem- 
perature roast shrank 22 per cent, or 
almost three times as much as the 
low temperature roast. The difference 
between the two shrinkages was 1 
pound 5 ounces. This represents five 
servings. 

The drippings from the high tem- 
perature roast weighed 9 ounces, or 
twice as much as those from the roast 
cooked at the low temperature (4 
ounces). This is only part of the 
story, however, since the drippings 
from the high temperature roast were 
so scorched that they would not make 
good gravy. 

The reason often given for high 
oven temperatures is that less time is 
required to cook the meat and that a 
saving in fuel is effected. 

While the roast cooked at high 
temperature was done in thirty min- 
utes less time, that small saving is 
hardly worth while. More fuel was 
used at the high temperature than at 
the low. 

The story has yet not all been told. 
The oven used at the high tempera- 
ture was badly spattered and the roast- 
ing pan was scorched, necessitating 
much additional time for cleaning. 

In institutions and in many homes, 
meat is constantly overcooked because 
“they like it that way.” However, in 
overcooking, tons of food are lost. 
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Who has the authority 
TO HIRE AND TO FIRE 


O 








IT Is NOT TOO WIDELY KNOWN THAT 
the power to bind an educational in- 
stitution by a contract of employment 
is usually exercised only by vote of the 
governing board itself. 

Presidents, deans and various de- 
partment heads im practice are ex- 
pected to select their own associates 
and assistants, but such selections do 
not become legally effective until sub- 
mitted to the board and either favor- 
ably voted in advance or ratified by it. 
Especially if the contract purports to 
provide for long tenure, any executive 
officer and all who negotiate with him 
should know that his authority is 
limited and that it is likely that no 
enforceable - contract will come into 
existence until it is proffered by vote 
of the board and subsequently ac- 
cepted. 


Two recent cases are in point. 


LIFETIME TENURE NOT PROMISED 


The comptroller of Phillips Acad- 
emy, endeavoring to persuade a friend 
to accept employment as his assistant, 
was alleged to have indicated orally 
that “the job would last the rest of 
his life if he behaved himself” and 
that he would get a specified salary, 
use of a house at low rental and re- 
tirement benefits. 

The prospective assistant according- 
ly accepted orally and entered upon 
the employment in 1939. There was 
no written contract and no ratifica- 
tion by the board of trustees. In 1941 
the assistant was dismissed by the 
treasurer, whereupon he sued the 
trustees as on contract for life tenure. 

A directed verdict in favor of the 
trustees was appealed to the supreme 
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judicial court of Massachusetts and 
readily sustained. It would be unrea- 
sonable to hold that the comptroller 
had ostensible or apparent authority 
to offer employment for life, thought 
the court. His duties were defined 
as “to control accounts and check ex- 
penditures.” This would not include 
the power to employ an assistant for 
life. The academy had no lifetime 
contract with any officer or employe 
and no precedents of that kind. Ac- 
cordingly no contract existed in this 
case." 


NOT BY PRESIDENTIAL FIAT 


A more complicated case was that 
of a teacher who sued in a New York 
court for a declaration establishing 
him as a “regular member of the 
English department in the day session 
faculty of the college of liberal arts 
and sciences of City College, with full 
tenure rights as of May 20, 1931.” 
This plaintiff had been a teacher in 
Townsend Harris High School (the 
preparatory school at City College) 
since 1923 and as such acquired his 
tenure rights in 1931. His job was 
abolished in 1942 when Townsend 
Harris was terminated; pursuant to 
the tenure law, the board of higher 
education placed his name on a pre- 
ferred eligible list for three years, such 
list not being applicable “to any posi- 
tion in any of the municipal colleges.” 
Thereafter he accepted employment 
at City College in temporary capa- 
cities and om one occasion received 
a letter from the president of City 
College saying that for the purpose 


*Braden v. Trustees of Phillips Academy, 
(Mass.), 71 N.E. 2d 765 (1947). 





of voting in the department and meet. 
ing such occasions as have to be met 
in the near future” he would be ge. 
garded as having tenure “from the 
time of transfer from the high school 
to the college.” The wording of the 
letter leaves ample room for doubt 
that the president ever meant to con- 
vey an impression that the teacher 
actually was entitled to permanent 
tenure in the college, but it was the 
plaintiff's sole reliance in this suit. 

As a matter of fact, the president 
has no such authority. The closing 
of Townsend Harris High School and 
the consequent abolition of the teach- 
et's position, together with the board’s 
placing of his name on an eligible list 
not applicable to the municipal col- 
leges, were recognized as placing him 
in a predicament meriting sympathetic 
consideration but for which there was 
no legal relief. 

An earlier decision had held un- 
equivocally that Townsend Harris 
High School was not a part of City 
College but a “non-college institution” 
quite distinct from the college and 
having a separate faculty.* Moreover, 
when the plaintiff in this case accepted 
temporary appointments in the col- 
lege, he automatically waived any right 
to permanent tenure in that institu- 
tion. Hence his petition was denied* 

The cases illustrate that the acquisi- 
tion of tenure rights in an institution 
is a matter necessarily carefully 
guarded and to be accomplished only 
in strict accord with the statutes and 
court decisions and board rulings 
touching the subject in the particular 
jurisdiction. An apparent conclusion 
of an executive or administrative of- 
ficer in such a matter will have no 
force unless fully authorized by the 
law and custom of the institution, in- 
cluding affirmative action by the 
governing board. 

In some instances the governing 
boards of state institutions are pro- 
hibited by state statutes from making 
contracts of employment for periods 
longer than one year. Governing 
boards of public and private institu- 
tions often adopt and keep in force 
standing ordinances of their own 
which limit the length of the periods 
for which contracts of employment 
will be made with employes of dif- 
ferent ranks and grades. 


*Wasmund v. La Guardia, Mayor, et al., 
287 N.Y. 421, 40 N.E. 2d 234 (1942). 

*Trilling ». Board of Higher Education 
of City of New York et al., (N.Y. Sup.), 
67 N.Y.S. 2d 572 (1946). 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Maintenance Percentages 


Question: What percentage of a college 
or university budget should be spent on 
yearly maintenance of the institution's build- 
ings and campus, exclusive of salaries and 
wages?—C.J.B., N.C. 

ANSWER: In talking about percent- 
ages of a university budget, the figures 
will mean little unless we know what 
is included in the base upon which 
percentages are taken. In state insti- 
tutions with a combination of state, 
federal and other funds, it is difficult 
to afrive at a common base. However, 
the following information obtained 
from various schools in the Pacific 
Northwest may prove of interest. 

Maurice Stuart, business manager, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore., 
reports as follows: 

“The breakdown of our expense for 
the year 1946-47 shows that we spent 
12 cents out of every dollar of income 
for the maintenance of campus and 
repairs. This is exclusive of new build- 
ings but included necessary remodel- 
ing of old for classrooms and for re- 
pairs to residence halls. I suspect, from 
observation, that the general cost from 
year to year should not be more than 
6 or 7 per cent at a maximum. Profit 
making institutions figure 5 per cent 
for grounds and building upkeep. An- 
other consideration is the size of the 
campus in respect to the buildings.” 

Kenneth Courson, business manager, 
Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, states: 

“I have no answer to this question 
since this varies greatly in accordance 
with the needs of the entire institu- 
tion. In case the college budget is low, 
little is spent for maintaining the 
buildings and grounds.” 

C. A. Truitt, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, University of 
Idaho, reports: 

“Last year we spent approximately 
10 per cent of our annual budget on 
yearly maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, exclusive of salaries and 
wages. Normally, we should spend 
more money than that. Our normal 
cost would probably be twice or three 
times that percentage.” 
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A. R. Emerson, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, College of 
Puget Sound, asserts: 

“In the period from Sept. 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, we spent for plant 
operation and maintenance a total of 
15.3 per cent of the figure which in- 
cluded administration, instruction, li- 
brary, and plant operation and main- 
tenance. With such a rapidly ex- 
panding enrollment, we do not seem 
to be able to hold down the cost of 
plant operation very much.” 

Gerard Banks, bursar, College of 
Puget Sound, adds: 

“We should like to be able to con- 
form more closely to the averages for 
privately controlled institutions as con- 
tained in the book ‘Finance for Higher 
Education’ by Russell. These percent- 
ages are: 


Administration’ ................ 16.0% 
Instruction .......... gti oe 65.0 
CF, Beeece nee earre et 4.2 


Plant Op., Maintenance....14.8 


“Our budget for next year is set 
up to conform closely to these na- 
tional averages.” 

Ernest M. Conrad, assistant comp- 
troller, University of Washington, re- 
ports: 

“It is difficult to set up a definite 
percentage because much depends 
upon such conditions as: (1) con- 
struction of buildings; (2) age of 
buildings; (3) wage scale; (4) heat- 
ing maintenance; (5) extent to which 
building is used. 

“For strict maintenance cost, ex- 
clusive of salaries, heat, light and tele- 
phone, the University of Washington 
spent approximately 2 per cent of its 
budget per year during the last bien- 
nium and during the next two years 
will spend somewhat in excess of that. 
Salaries are the greatest portions; if 
these were taken into consideratiun, 
the maintenance cost would be in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of our budget.” 

W. A. Gilchrist, business manager, 
Lewis and Clark College, writes: 

“We have just enrolled 1100 stu- 
dents and have a building program 
of $750,000.00, plus three government 


buildings. In regard to the percentage 
of our budget, we do not make a 
breakdown, but our total cost of plant 
operation was about 14 per cent of 
our total budget, and maintenance was 
around 8 per cent.” 

At our own State College of Wash- 
ington, C. L. Hix, comptroller, sub- 
mits the following information based 
upon our financial report for the year 
1945-46. This is the year previous to 
the start of our recent large emer- 
gency construction program. 

In the summary below, the first col- 
umn of percentages is based upon the 
inclusion of all seven items. The per- 
centages in the second column omit 
items 3 and 4, and this omission re- 
duces the total expenditures to $2,607,- 
703.48. A similar analysis for 1946-47 
expenditures is not yet available, but 
owing to the large building expendi- 
tures the percentages would be com- 
pletely changed. 

Attention should also be called to 
the fact that land-grant colleges with 
their agricultural experiment stations 
and their agricultural extension serv- 
ice, both of which are included in 
column 1, show entirely different per- 
centages than those schools without 
the two items mentioned, as is indi- 
cated in the second column below. 

“Total expenditures for all depart- 
ments from. all sources totaled $4,263,- 
138.15, classified as follows: 
Administration & general 

CHRUOGS 5 nS 11.0% 18.0% 
Inorrmsebee sents 248 41.6 
Organized research 

(experimentstations)20.3 = _..... 
Extension (largely ag. 





extensiOm@). .......:........ | Zaps cota 
Library, auxiliary 

enterprises ............... 60 88 
Operation and 

maintenance .............. 126 206 
Additions to physical 

SRR 5... signees 68 110 

100.0% 100.0% 


—FRED G. ROUNDS, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, State College 
of Washington. 
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Need 3% Billion Now for College Buildings . . 


Changes in Program . . 


NEWS 





. U.M.T. Opposition Leads to 


Financial Relations, Community Colleges, Better 


Faculties Covered by Commission Report... New W.A.A. Donations Announced 





Strong Reaction Against 
U.M.T. Brings Change 
in Proposed Programs 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Concurrently 
with closed hearings of army, navy 
and air force representatives before 
the Senate committee on military 
affairs, changes in the proposed pro- 
gram for universal military training 
have been released by the armed 
forces. 

Although exact details have not 
been worked out, the most important 
change is the proposal to inaugurate 
the military training program grad- 
ually. No person would be inducted 
during the first year in which the law 
is in effect in order that the full time 
might be devoted to setting up the 
necessary machinery. The second year, 
one-third of all 18-year-olds would be 
inducted; the third year, two-thirds, 
and the fourth year a “full class” 
would be inducted, that is, all able- 
bodied males who become 18 years of 
age during that year. 

The second proposed change is that 
navy trainees will receive their train- 
ing in shore establishments rather than 
on shipboard. This suggested change is 
made solely in the interest of economy. 

Opposition to U.M.T. is definitely 
increasing in spite of the favorable re- 
port of the President's Committee on 
Universal Training, the American 
Legion's “Support U.M.T. Week” and 
the activities of the army and other 
groups in pressing for such training. 

The Gallup Poll of January 1948 
showed only 65 per cent of the Amer- 
ican public in favor of U.M.T. as con- 
trasted with 75 per cent in favor in 
July 1947. 

A group of prominent citizens 
headed by Albert Einstein has issued 
a thirty-two-page report against uni- 
versal military training. The Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, at its 
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annual meeting on January 13, voted 
219 to 69 against such training. 

At a meeting on January 23 of the 
constituent members of the American 
Council on Education, 50 national or- 
ganizations in education approved by 
a vote of 41 to 9 a statement express- 
ing their conviction that the establish- 
ment of universal military training 
would give a false sense of military 
security and would weaken the essen- 
tial elements of national security. 


Billions for Buildings? 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. 
Office of Education recently reported 
that to meet the nation’s present need 
for school buildings would require the 
expenditure of $11,000,000,000. This 
estimate was based upon data supplied 
by 37 states. Ar least $3,500,000,000 
is mecessary to provide adequate fa- 
cilities for colleges and universities. 
The report indicates that the antici- 
pated increase above present enroll- 
ments will add proportionately to the 
need for buildings. 


New Science Foundation Bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congressman 
Priest of Tennessee has introduced a 
new bill to authorize the establishment 
of a National Science Foundation. The 
bill specifically incorporates the pro- 
vision that the director will be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
confirmation. 


Air Force Academy Proposed 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Legislation 
has been introduced which would au- 
thorize the establishment of an Air 
Force Academy similar to West Point 
and Annapolis. It would offer a four- 
year course of basic military education 
and liberal arts as well as special avia- 
tion training. Cadets would be entitled 
to flying pay as well as to base pay. 


Free Community Colleges 
Recommended by 
President’s Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The establish- 
ment of publicly controlled com- 
munity colleges to be “free” to the 
extent that the secondary schools are 
free was recommended by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion in the third volume of its report, 
“Organizing Higher Education,” pub- 
lished January 12. 

The commission emphasizes that to 
achieve the nation’s goal of 4,600,000 
college students by 1960, this expan- 
sion of the educational program 
through the 13th and 14th grades will 
be made possible largely by an exten- 
sion upward of the public school sys- 
tem in the larger communities. 

Communities too small to maintain 
such programs efficiently should unite 
into larger units and establish district 
colleges, it is urged. 

The commission cautions against 
undue multiplication of institutions, 
however, and recommends that the de- 
velopment be on the basis of a care- 
fully worked out program to meet the 
needs of higher education of the entire 
state. 

No uniform pattern can or should 
be recommended to be applicable in 
each state, it is pointed out. In some, 
local boards of education may be able 
to extend the secondary school; in 
others, the state may develop or further 
expand state-supported community col- 
leges; in still others, established insti- 
tutions, especially publicly controlled 
universities, may meet the need 
through the development of permanent 
resident extension centers. 

The rdéle of national voluntary agen- 
cies in higher education is fully rec- 
ognized and the commission recom- 
mends still closer cooperation among 
them and with the federal government. 
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Accrediting organizations and those in 
the professional fields that exercise 
control of institutions through mem- 
bership are urged to appraise their 
policies in terms of the national in- 
terest rather than in terms of their 
own vested interests. 

This report does not seek to create 
either a federal or a state system of 
higher education. It recognizes that a 
major element of strength has been the 
autonomy of individual institutions. It 
does, however, urge courageous, co- 
operative planning involving govern 
mental units at the local, state and 
national level and voluntary organiza- 
tions, state, regional and national. 


College Heads Argue 
Federal Aid, U.M.T. 
and Discrimination 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Colleg: prob- 
lems connected with finances, discrim- 
ination, federal aid and universal mili- 
tary training occupied the attention of 
the 600 college presidents and deans 
attending the 34th annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleg2s 
held here in January. 

The financial crisis facing colleges 
resulting from sky-rocketing costs has 
not been eased by overflow enroll- 
ments. The contrary has been true, 
as the swollen enrollments have made 
necessary the provision of temporary 
facilities at exorbitant cost to the insti- 
tutions. 

Most of the administrators present 
admitted that tuitions have been raised 
as far as they can go. In general, tui- 
tion has been increased from 25 to 50 
per cent over prewar years. Private 
fund-raising campaigns are being con- 
ducted, but college: heads expressed 
doubt as to whether the funds would 
be sufficient. 

On the subject of federal financial 
aid for colleges there was bitter and 
spirited discussion. A large group op- 
posed direct federal assistance and sug- 
gested a scholarship program whereby 
the federal government would subsi- 
dize the student and not the college. 
This follows in general principle the 
pattern established by the G.I. Bill of 
Rights as operated through the Vet- 
erans Administration. Many of the 
delegates present asserted that this 
would not solve the problem and would 
leave undone the huge building proj- 
ects badly needed on most college 
campuses. 
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The association overwhelmingly de- 
feated a proposal by Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, that universal military training 
be established. Only 69 delegates sup- 
ported the proposal, with 219 voting 
against it. 

Discrimination practiced against 
minority groups seeking college admis- 
sion was sharply criticized as the result 
of a report of a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Chancellor 
William P. Tolley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. At the conclusion of an in- 
tense and bitter discussion, the asso- 
ciation voted: 

1. To establish a commission to 
report annually on factors dealing with 
college discrimination. 

2. To adopt a statement that “the 
problem of discrimination in admission 
to colleges should be solved by educa- 
tion and voluntary action and not by 
coercive legislation.” 

3. To work for the repeal of state 
legislation limiting the right of any 
qualified person, regardless of race, 
creed or color, to enter a college or 
professional school. 


Testing Services Merge 
WASHINGTON, D.C—The testing 
services of the American Council on 
Education, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board have been merged into a single 
organization to be known as the Edu- 
cational Testing Service. Henry Chaun- 
cy has been named president and 
director of the new organization, and 
President James B. Conant of Harvard 
is the chairman of the twelve-man 
board. The Carnegie Corporation is 
contributing $750,000 in new capital 
to the organization and the accrued 
assets of the various testing services are 
approximately $500,000. 


Freezes Room and Board 

CARTHAGE, ILL.—No further in- 
creases in charges for room and board 
are to be made at Carthage College, 
President Erland Nelson announces. 
Last September the board rate was 
raised from $7.50 to $8.50, which 
means that Carthage students are now 
paying on the average of 4114 cents 
a meal in the college's nonprofit dining 
hall on the campus. Almost 600 of 
the institution's 718 enrollment eat 
at the college operated facility. 


Generous Federal Aid 
to Publicly Controlled 
Colleges Is Urged 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A program of 
federal aid amounting to $268,000,000 
in 1948-49 and increasing to $854,- 
000,000 by 1960 to meet general and 
educational expenditures and the needs 
of capital outlay for publicly controlled 
colleges and universities was recom- 
mended by the President's Commission 
on Higher Education in its fifth and 
last policy statement, “Financing 
Higher Education.” 

The amount recommended is in 
addition to the continuing grants of 
the federal government to the land- 
grant colleges and for other special 
purposes, including contract research 
or training. It is also exclusive of the 
federal program of scholarships and 
fellowships recommended by the Com- 
mission in Volume II of its report, 
released December 22. 

The amount of the proposed general 
federal aid is based upon the complete 
fulfillment of the commission's recom- 
mendation of a desirable and potential 
enrollment of 4,600,000 students by 
1960. Of the $268,000,000, only $53,- 
000,000 in 1948 is for general and 
educational expenditures, but of the 
$854,000,000 in 1960, $638,000,000 
would be for this purpose. 

To close the gap totally between en- 
roliment in 1946-47 and the potential 
enrollment of 4,600,000 by 1960 
would entail an annual expenditure of 
$2,587,000,000 for general and educa- 
tional purposes, or two and one-half 
times the amount spent in 1946-47. 
Hence the proportion of the increase 
which it is proposed that the federal 
government invest in higher education 
is only approximately one-third of the 
total increase. The balance would be 
raised by increased appropriations 
from local and state governments and 
from private gifts and grants. 

The commission urged that the total 
income from student fees in publicly 
controlled institutions be cut back 
from nearly 30 per cent of the operat- 
ing budget in 1946 to only 9 per cent 
in 1960. 

The total additional capital outlay 
required to provide adequate physical 
facilities for instruction of 4,600,000 
students will be approximately $8,000,- 
000,000, the commission esimates. 
Since this is to be spread over a period 
of twelve years, the average annual 
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expenditure would be $672,000,000. 
Of this amount, privately controlled 
institutions would require $25,000,000 
since it is assumed by the commission 
that the increase in enrollment would 
be almost entirely in publicly con- 
trolled institutions. The $216,000,000 
annual federal appropriation for capi- 
tal outlay to public colleges and uni- 
versities is thus one-third of the total 
required; local and state governments 
must assume two-thirds of the cost. 


New Surplus Property 
Donated Program 
Announced by W.A.A. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—To speed up 
disposal of remaining surplus.and to 
move toward the deactivation of the 
agency, a new across-the-board dona- 
tion program has just been announced 
by the War Assets Administration. 

This expansion of the program for 
donations makes surplus personal 
property equally available to all elig- 
ible institutional applicants, including 
educational institutions exempt from 
taxation under Section 101 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

All items of surplus property, other 
than real property, will be available 
for donation under the revised pro- 
gram, provided they have been ade- 
quately offered for sale to all types of 
buyers and have been found to have 
no commercial value for their original 
purposes. 

Under the program, regional direc- 
tors are empowered to designate per- 
sonal property suitable for donation to 
eligible institutions, where the total 
acquisition cost of the items was not 
in excess of $100,000. W.A.A. zone 
administrators may approve personal 
property for this purpose up to $300,- 
000 acquisition cost. Where the orig- 
inal cost of selected property exceeds 
these amounts, approval must be ob- 
tained from the Washington office. As 
property is selected for donation in the 
various regions, the regional office will 
take the initiative in acquainting elig- 
ible donees within the region as to 
what property is available and how 
to procure it. 

So far as possible, the program will 
be coordinated through the established 
state purchasing organizations repre- 
senting both public agencies and non- 
profit institutions. The state educa- 
tional agencies for surplus property 
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will be expected to coordinate the dis- 
tribution of property to eligible public 
and nonprofit private educational in- 
stitutions. 


Transfer of Temporary 
Housing Urged by 
A.C.E. Committee 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The com- 
mittee on relationships of higher edu- 
cation to the federal government of 
the American Council on Education 
recently met with representatives of 
the federal housing agencies and 
urged the enactment of legislation to 
transfer the operation of Lanham Act 
temporary housing to the colleges and 
universities. 

The transfer must be consummated 
before June 25, 1949, to remove such 
housing from the demolition ciause 
of the Lanham Act, unless, of course, 
the law is amended to extend the two- 
year period after the termination of 
the war within which demolition is 
mandatory. In the judgment of the 
council committee, transfer is prefer- 
able to extension as it would then be 
possible for the institutions to recover 
some portion of their expenditures in 
site preparation. 

It is a complicated issue, however, 
since it is unlikely that Congress can 
transfer college housing to the insti- 
tutions without also transferring to 
municipalities the temporary housing 
allocated to them. There is a real fear 
that the latter transfer and removal 
from demolition requirements would 
permit the continuous use of such 
temporary structures and create new 
federally subsidized slum areas. 

Even colleges and universities might 
be tempted, because of enrollment 
pressure, to keep such buildings longer 
than desirable. Also some of the in- 
stitutions are using housing on site and 
the issue arises as to transfer of the 
housing without transfer of title to 
the land which is a part of a military 
establishment. 


Tuition, Salaries Rise 

MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Dr. Samuel S. 
Stratton, president of Middlebury Col- 
lege, announced recently that the board 
of trustees of the college had voted 
to raise the tuition fee next fall from 
$450 to $500 a year. The trustees also 
voted salary increases for both faculty 
and administrative staff. 


List Principles for 
Federal-College 
Financial Relations 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Seven basic 
principles are believed by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion to be essential guides in develop- 
ing and expanding federal financial 
relationships with colleges and univer- 
sities. They are: 

1. The federal government should 
recognize the national importance of a 
well-rounded and well-integrated pro- 
gram of education for all citizens, re- 
gardless of age, sex, race, creed or 
economic and social status. 

2. Federal funds for the general 
support of institutions of higher edu- 
cation should be distributed among 
the states on an equalization basis. 

3. Federal appropriations for the 
general support of higher education 
should clearly recognize the responsi- 
bility of the states for the administra- 
tion and control of the education pro- 
grams. 


4. Adequate safeguards should be 
established by the federal government 
to assure the full realization of the pur- 
poses for which aid is to be granted. 

5. Federal funds for the general 
support of current educational activ- 
ities and for general capital outlay 
should be appropriated for use in in- 
stitutions that are under public control 
only. 

6. Federal funds provided for schol- 
arships or grants-in-aid should be paid 
directly to qualifying individuals who 
should have free choice in determin- 
ing the college they deem suitable to 
their needs and interests, regardless of 
whether that institution is under 
public, private or church control. 

7. The federal government should 
make contracts with individual insti- 
tutions, publicly or privately con- 
trolled, for specific services authorized 
by federal legislation. 

A statement of dissent, signed by 
two members of the commission, 
points out that all colleges and uni- 
versities are rendering a public service 
and should therefore be eligible to 
receive federal funds for general and 
educational expenditures and for gen- 
eral capital outlay. They should not 
be restricted to assistance only in pro- 
viding contract services and to indirect 
aid through federal scholarships and 
fellowships to students. 
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Better Preparation 
of Faculty Sought 
by Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C——To meet the 
needs of the total potential student 
body of 4,600,000 by 1960, as recom- 
mended by the President's Commission 
on Higher Education, will require a 
teaching and research faculty of 300,- 
000 together with 50,000 for special 
services and administration. 

This is pointed out in the commis- 
sicn’s fourth volume, “Staffing Higher 
Education.” 

Failure to develop such a specific 
program of pre-service preparation of 
teachers rests squarely upon the grad- 
uate school, according to the commis- 
sion. The assumption that mastery of 
a specialized field of knowledge and 
the conducting of a research project 
even more specialized in scope are all 
that is necessary for a college teacher 
is both unrealistic and unsound. 

Training and experience in impart- 
ing knowledge and skill are as impor- 
tant as knowledge of subject matter, 
says the Commission, in urging intern- 
ship programs for teaching, research, 
administration and the conduct of 
special services. 

To improve the product of the grad- 
uate schools, to assist in teacher place- 
ment and to bring supply and demand 
together, the commission recommends 
“the establishment of a nationwide 
clearing house of information regard- 
ing personnel needs of colleges and 
universities and personnel to meet 
these needs.” 

Believing that college teachers need 
supervision or assistance after employ- 
ment, the commission recommends an 
institutional program to include: in- 
duction of new faculty members, op- 
portunity for group participation in 
formulation of policies, intervisitation 
and exchange among faculty members, 
utilizing consultants and others from 
outside the institution, and develop- 
ment of central services. 

Such central services might be estab- 
lished within a single institution, co- 
operatively by several, or on a state- 
wide basis. The most obvious service 
is that of providing audio-visual aids 
to instruction. Others include testing 
and statistical assistance, counseling 
and library service, such as preparation 
of bibliographies, and preparing photo- 
Stat copies of significant articles. 

Increased faculty salaries and definite 
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salary policies developed through fac- 
ulty participation. are recommended. 

Elements of a sound salary policy 
are givefi as follows: (1) beginning 
salary to meet competition and to 
attract outstanding talent; (2) early 
increases sufficient to hold excellent 
teachers and research specialists; (3) 
reasonable increases based upon satis- 
factory performance within each cate- 
gory of rank; (4) participation of 
faculty representatives in determining 
salary policies. 

It is proposed that the differential 
in average salary between ranks be 
from $750 to $1500. “Promotion from 
rank to rank should be determined by 
merit—merit in teaching, research, 
publications or other academic service, 
not on length of tenure. Time served 
is mot a measure of professional 
growth.” 

The commission recommends that, 
as a national average, the ratio during 
the 13th and 14th years be twenty 
students per faculty member, during 
the 15th and 16th years, thirteen, and 
on the graduate level, ten. 


Science Committee Created 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Truman announced on January 6 the 
appointment of an interdepartmental 
committee on scientific research and 
development. John R. Steelman was 
named to serve in a liaison capacity 
between the President and the com- 
mittee and also between the President 
and the nation’s scientists and scienti- 
fic organizations. The functions of the 
committee are to coordinate and stim- 
ulate the research and development 
activities of the federal government 
and to tie in federal research opera- 
tions with those in the civilian field, 
including those of colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Gives R.O.T.C. Enrollment 


WASHINGTON, D.C=—A total of 
152,656 students was enrolled in army 
R.O.T.C. courses in schools and col- 
leges during the first semester of 1947- 
48, the Department of the Army 
announces. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 80,000 are in colleges and uni- 
versities not primarily military, 8000 
are in military colleges that grant de- 
grees and the others are in institutions 
that do not grant degrees or are of less 
than college grade. 





V.A. Has Three New 
Fiscal Policies 
Affecting Colleges 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Three policies 
have been announced by the Veterans 
Administration that affect the fiscal 
relationships of institutions providing 
education and training for veterans. 

One is the extension of the 75 per 
cent advance payment for instructional 
costs for institutional on-farm instruc- 
tion or other vocational instruction 
offered by a designated state agency 
which has been approved as an edu- 
cational institution. V.A. regional 
offices are authorized by this directive 
(TB-7-73) to incorporate the 75 per 
cent payment in contracts with such 
institutions. 

A second policy is that in negotiat- 
ing a contract for “cost of instruction 
and essential supplies” the Veterans 
Administration bases its calculations 
on the cost for the preceding semester. 
Heretofore, institutions have been per- 
mitted to estimate their costs for the 
current term. One way of making an 
adjustment during this academic year 
is by negotiating a new contract for 
the second semester, basing calcula- 
tions upon first semester costs. 

The third policy deals with changes 
in out-of-state fees. The V.A. now re- 
quires institutions to submit an analy- 
sis of their instructional costs as evi- 
dence that recently increased or newly 
established nonresident fees remain 
fair and reasonable compensation. In 
those cases where nonresident fees 
have been established, but where no . 
nonresident nonveteran students are 
in attendance except in inconsequen- 
tial numbers, similar analyses of costs 
should be submitted to justify the 
amount of payments being made for 
the instruction of veteran students. 


Scholarships at Princeton 

PRINCETON, N.J.—President Har- 
old W. Dobbs of Princeton University 
has announced the establishment of 
twenty regional scholarships for the 
purpose of attracting outstanding stu- 
dents from all parts of the nation. 

The scholarships will range from 
$800 to $1200 a year, depending upon 
travel distance. Winners will retain 
their grants through four years of col- 
lege, subject to satisfactory academic 
performance. The United States has 
been divided into twenty sections, each 
one to have one scholarship. 
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Veteran Enrollment 
Reaches New High 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— More G.L.’s 
were enrolled in education and train- 
ing on Dec. 31, 1947, than at any time 
since Public Laws 16 and 346 were 
enacted, just a little less than 3,000,000. 
Of this number, 1,300,000 were at- 
tending colleges and universities. This 
is an increase of approximately 10 per 
cent over the highest previous peak 
enrollment reached in April 1947. 

The number of veterans in other in- 
stitutional training also showed a slight 
increase, but on-the-job training con- 
sistently declined during the last ten 
months of 1947. 

Veterans are still continuing to 
apply for their certificates of eligibility 
and time entitlement at the rate of 
5000 a day, or 150,000 a month. The 
total number of certificates issued as of 
December 31 was 7,600,000, repre- 
senting more than half of the veterans. 

One factor that may prevent any 
significant recession in veteran enroll- 
ment prior to June 1951 is that those 
who were discharged prior to June 
1947 must have enrolled by 1951 or 
lose the opportunity. 

Although V.A. has not as yet ofh- 
cially ruled on the matter, it is prob- 
able that a veteran who has enrolled 
in a school or college even for a 
summer session will be considered as 
having “entered into training.” He 
will then have until June 1956 to com- 
plete his time entitlement. 


Both Parties Reendorse 
Education and Health 

WASHINGTON, D.C—In his State 
of the Union message, President Tru- 
man again endorsed basic federal pro- 
grams in health and in education. 

The President specifically recom- 
mended the extension of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits “to mil- 
lions who are not now protected”; a 
national health program with high 
standards of medical care, and an ade- 
quate education for every person. 

In order to advance these programs 
to protect and develop our human re- 
sources, President Truman urged the 
establishment of an executive depart- 
ment of the government for the ad- 
ministration of health, education and 
security. 

Senator Taft stated, following the 
message, that the Republican party has 
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a program dealing with health, educa- 
tion, housing and social security. Fed- 
eral aid, he said, “should be limited 
to those fields where state thd local 
government cannot adequately do the 
job which ought to be done for the 
benefit of those of our population who 
cannot pay their own way.” 

In other than an election year, such 
bipartisan support would be a strong 
assurance of passage of social welfare 
legislation. Since this is an election 
year, the relatively minor differences 
may be exaggerated and defeat the 
measures that both parties support. 


Subsistence Increase 

Voted College Veterans 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress gave 

its approval to an increase in subsist- 

ence allowances to veterans in colleges 

and universities on February 3. 


The bill, which the House passed 


370 to 6, raises the allotment to sin- 
gle veterans from $65 to $75. Mar- 
ried veterans with one dependent are 
to get $105 and with two or more 
dependents, $120. The present allow- 
ance of $90 for married veterans takes 
no account of the number of depend- 
ents. 


Supreme Court Rules on 
Oklahoma Race Case 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Supreme Court recently ordered the 
state of Oklahoma to provide imme- 
diate legal education for Mrs. Ada Lois 
Sipuel Fisher, who had sought en- 
trance to the University of Oklahoma 
Law School two years ago but was de- 
nied admission because of race segre- 
gation laws. 

The court stated: “The petitioner 
is entitled to secure a legal education 
afforded by a state institution. To this 
time it has been denied her although 
during the same period many white 
applicants have been afforded legal 
education by the state. The state must 
provide it for her in conformity with 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment and provide it as soon as 
it does for applicants of any other 
group.” 

On the basis of the court's decision, 
Mrs. Fisher filed application for ad- 
mission to the university law school at 
Norman. A few hours later, the board 
of regents announced the establish- 
ment of a Negro law school at Lang- 





ston University, the state's only Negro 
college. 

Mrs. Fisher refused to accept the 
transfer and the case is to be appealed 
again to the Supreme Court. The es- 
tablishment of the Negro law school, 
within forty-eight hours after the 
court's decision, was declared to be “in 
contempt of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is a Jim Crow 
school and cannot presume to provide 
equal opportunity.” 


Arkansas Accepts Negro 

A Negro was enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Law School on Jan- 
uary 30, the first positive action taken 
by a southern state university to admit 
Negro students since the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. The university an- 
nounced that it would accept “quali- 
fied graduate” students. 


Regional Medical College 
Proposed for Negroes 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—After several 
months of consideration, the com- 
mittee on regional education of the 
Southern Governors Conference favor- 
ably reported on the establishment of 
regional colleges at strategic locations 
throughout the Southern States. 

The report stated: “It is apparent 
that no single southern state is finan- 
cially able to supply the best educa- 
tional facilities for all of its citizens. 
In certain specialized fields there are 
not enough students to justify estab- 
lishment of separate schools in each 
state. It is apparent also that if the 
Southern States work together they 
can establish and maintain the very 
best in educational opportunities in 
all fields for all of their citizens regard- 
less of race.” 

If details can be worked out, the 
first regional school under the new 
plan will be Meharry Medical College 
which has already expressed its will- 
ingness to become a publicly supported 
institution. Last year it provided train- 
ing for 52 per cent of all Negro med- 
ical students. 


The committee stated that in recom- 
mending the establishment of regional 
coliéges it had not been influenced by 
the recent ruling of the Supreme Court 
which reiterated the decision in the 
Oklahoma case that states must pro- 
vide equal educational facilities for 
whites and Negroes. 
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Pending College Entrance 
G.|.’s May Reenlist 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Depart- 
ment of the Army has announced that 
military personnel in the army or air 
force who are eligible for G.l. benefits 
may reenlist with the understanding 
that “they will be discharged at any 
time subsequent to completion of their 
original term of enlistment in order 
to use their educational benefits.” 

Owing to the large number of vet- 
erans now in college, many cannot be 
admitted to the institution of their 
first choice. This new policy makes it 
possible for them to remain in the 
armed forces and thus postpone the 
date when they must begin their edu- 
cational benefits under the G.I. bill. 
The law provides that veterans must 
enter into education or training within 
four years after the termination of 
World War Il (July 1, 1947) or after 
their discharge, whichever is later. 

While regular enlistments are for 
three, four or five years, G.I.’s may be 
discharged when the soldier presents 
a letter from a college official stating 
that he has been accepted. 


Social Security Is 
Live Issue at Present 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The com- 
mittee on education and social security 
of the American Council on Education 
on January 17 released a report of 165 
pages entitled “People and Process in 
Social Security.” 

Interest in modifying existing social 
security legislation is mounting and 
some action may be taken late in this 
session of the Congress. The advisory 
council on social security appointed 
by the Senate finance committee held 
its second meeting on January 19, 20. 


First Fulbright Scholarships 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—On January 
18, the first exchanges of students, pro- 
fessors and specialists under the Ful- 
bright scholarship act were authorized 
by the President's board of foreign 
scholarships. This exchange will be 
between the United States and the 
Chinese and Burmese governments. 
The China groups will consist of 20 
American professors, 20 graduate and 
10 research students to study in 
Chinese universities and 30 Chinese 
professors and students to study in the 
United States. The Burma group will 
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be only six American professors and 
students for foreign study in institu- 
tions in Burma. 


Catholic Students 
Quit Ohio College 

BEREA, OHIO.—More than 50 stu- 
dents of Roman Catholic faith have 
decided to leave Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege after members of the church hier- 
archy had protested the college’s com- 
pulsory chapel and a required course 
in the senior year dealing with the 
philosophy of religion. 

Dean Myron Wicke of the college 
stated there were 163 students of 
Roman Catholic faith among the col- 
lege’s total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1700 students. The college, 
more than a century old, derives sup- 
port from the Methodist Church. 

College officials have maintained 
that there will be no altering of the 
curriculum to remove features ob- 
jected to by local Catholic clergy. Non- 
sectarian chapel services will be held 
twice a week for the student body as 
they have been since 1845. Candidates 
for a degree will be required to take 
the philosophy of religion course, col- 
lege officials stated. 

The incident which precipitated the 
entire argument began when Rita 
Mahoney, a Roman Catholic student, 
sought formal advice on the propriety 
of her attendance at philosophy of 
religion classes. Her request brought a 
ruling from Msgr. Vincent B. Balmat, 
chancellor of the Cleveland diocese, 
that Catholics “may not under any 


circumstances or pretext attend a class 
of this kind.” 


Urges Establishment 
of State University 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The Commission 
on the Need of a State University in 
New York, which had been appointed 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in 1946, 
recently agreed unanimously to recom- 
mend to Governor Dewey and the 
state legislature the establishment of 
a state university. This state university 
is to consist of a series of community 
colleges in various parts of the state, 
with at least two medical centers and 
other professional schools. 

The commission, with Owen D. 
Young, retired industrialist, as chair- 
man, consisted of thirty prominent 
civic and educational leaders. 


FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 


© Tuskegee Institute is adding an addi- 
tional $500,000 to its original endow- 
ment goal of $2,000,000 as a result of 
a fire that recently destroyed the major 
portion of the laboratories and museum 
of the George Washington Carver 
Foundation on the Tuskegee campus. 


e Williams College has launched an en- 
dowment and building fund campaign 
for $2,500,000. A large share of the 
new funds would be used for mod- 
ernizing present buildings on campus 
and the increase of faculty salaries. 


© University of Illinois received a 
bequest of $20,000 from the estate of 
the late Prof. John A. Fairlie, a faculty 
member for thirty-two years. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


W. H. Butter- 
field, educator and 
public relations 
executive, has been 
appointed vice 
president of De- 
Pauw University 
in charge of the 
department of fi- 
nancial promotion and public relations, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
Clyde E. Wildman, . university pres- 
ident. Mr. Butterfield took over duties 
of the newly created department on 
February 1. 


Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose Jr., spe- 
cial adviser on budgetary matters in 
the office of the Secretary of National 
Defense, has been named president of 
the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. He will succeed Dr. Bayard 
Dodge. Dr. Penrose becomes the fourth 
president of the largest of eight affil- 
iated colleges providing education in 
six Near East nations. 

Col. Allan M. Pope, former presi- 
dent of the First Boston Corporation, 
has been named chairman of the finance 
committee of the New York Univer- . 
sity Council, according to an announce- 
ment by Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase of N.Y.U. Col. Pope will devote 
full time to this position as chairman 
of the finance committee. 





Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College from 1916 to 1945, 
was recently elected president of the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt. Dr. Hopkins had been 
a director of the insurance company 
since 1933, 
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Dr. Alan Wil- 
lard Brown, 37- 
year-old assistant 
to the dean of 
Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia 
University, has 
been named to 
succeed the late 
John Milton Potter as president of the 
Colleges of the Seneca-Hobart and 
William Smith colleges. Dr. Brown 
will take office at the end of the cur- 
rent school year. He will be the sev- 
enteenth president of Hobart and the 
sixth president of William Smith. 


R. A. Hawk has been named director 
of accounts at Grinnell College. He 
had been on the faculty, as well as a 
former superintendent of city schools. 


Donald M. DuShane, dean of men 
at Lawrence College, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
director of student personnel activities 
for all students at the University of 





Oregon. He will complete the current 
academic year at Lawrence and begin 
his new duties in June. 


Henry L. Kamphoefner, professor of 
architecture at the University of Okla- 
homa, has been named dean of the 
new school of architecture and land- 
scape design to be established July | 
at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. Professor Kamphoefner is a 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of Cottece AND University Business. 


Dr. Glen L. Clayton, Ohio State 
University faculty member, has been 
named president of Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. He will succeed Roy 
W. Bixler next September. Dr. Bixler 
will remain at the college as a member 
of the faculty. 


Dr. Joseph C. Morris has been ap- 
pointed vice president for endowment 
of Tulane University. Dr. Morris will 
continue his academic duties as head of 
the physics and biology department. 


EE net RS a: OE ote 
DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of and 
University “eo keg ham 
Central Association 
President: T. E, Blackwell, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer: L. R. te 
den, University of Minnesota. 


Convention: May 17, 18, Hotel Chase, 
St. Louis. 


Eastern Association 

President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 

Convention: April 23, 24, Hotel Tutweiler, 
Birmingham. 


Western Association 


President: William Norton, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 

Convention: April 25-27, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 
bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Convention: May 5-8, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohic. 
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Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 10-12, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
| of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 

iting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 
Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 29-May |, Roanoke 
Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Convention: June 23-27, Denver, E. D. 
Whittlesey, University of Denver, convention 
secretary. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 


retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 


Convention: April 19-21, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. 





Edgar D. Dunning, business man. 
ager of Governor Dummer Academy, 
has been named president of the Asso- 
ciation of Business Officers of Prepara- 
tory Schools for 1948. 


William B. Given Jr., president of 
the American Brake Shoe Company 
and a graduate of Yale University’s 
Sheffield Scientific School, has been 
named chairman of a national commit- 
tee of alumni to plan a long range de- 
velopment of Yale financial resources, 


Dr. William Richardson White, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Austin, Tex., has been named president 
of Baylor University to succeed Pat M. 
Neff, recently resigned. Dr. White will 
take office March first. 


Dr. Maurice O. Ross, president of 
Butler University, was elected president 
of the American Association of Urban 
Universities at its recent annual meet- 
ing. Vice president of the association 
is James Creese, president of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology; Dr. David D. 
Henry, president of Wayne University, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Charles Roger Watson, founder 
and president emeritus of the American 
University in Cairo, Egypt, died of 
cerebral hemorrhage recently at Bryn 
Mawr Hospital, Philadelphia. He was 
74 years old at the time of his death. 
He was an authority on the Arab 
world and the Moslem religion. 


Gen. Newell C. Bolton, chairman of 
the board of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, died recently of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at his winter home in Camden, 
S.C. He was 59 years of age. 


Laurence F. Seaton, operating su- 
perintendent of the University of Ne- 
braska for the last twenty-seven years, 
died of a heart attack January 2. He 
was president last year of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Buildings 
and Grounds of American Colleges and 
Universities. 


James Thomas Warren, president of 
Carson-Newman College, died recent- 
ly. He was 63 years old and had been 
president of the college since 1927. 


Dr. Donald B. Tresidder, 53, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, died un- 
expectedly in a New York hotel Jan- 
uary 28. He had been president since 
September 1943. 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION ® 


Index to “‘What’s New’ 


Information on the materials, equip- 
ment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and 
maintained and which are used in 
its various departments is of vital 
interest to those charged with the 
business operation. College and 
University Business recognizes the 
importance of this information and 
believes it has rendered a real serv- 
ice by grouping manufacturers’ an 
nouncements and new product de- 
scriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an in- 
finitely better plan than to mix such 
information through the editorial 
pages where it becomes obscure and 
confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ ad- 
vertisements from pages 41-71. Pages 
72-76 contain descriptions of new 
products and items of interest. Fur- 
ther details on any product adver- 
tised or described may be obtained 
without obligation and with a mini- 
mum of effort by use of the post- 
card below. 


USE THIS 
CARD 


This card is detachable and is 
provided for your convenience in 
obtaining information on all 
items advertised in this issue or 
described in the “What's New” 
Section. See reverse side. 


Pages 72-76 
Key Key 
790 Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 805 Holub Industries, Inc. 
Yale Compact Door Clow Plastic Expanding Screw Anchors 
791 Ammgee Conpetation 806 George W. Weigl & Co. 
6 mm. Projector Lifetime Ware 
Me Prosperity Com » Inc. Empire Projector Corp. 
792 sapvoced Posy Press Dee 807 Eeepire Somnd King Projector 

793 Vesul, Inc. 


Anti-Slip Floor Wax 


708 Cite Bexboy sect 


795 Applegate ute Chemical Co. 


The T Com 
edie ny om m4 


797 — ene Co. 
ircline Fluorescent Lamps 
798 seapiin Inc. 
Ranges 
799 Executone, Inc. 
Multi-Purpose Sound Console 


800 Holt Mfg. Co 


Holt Whi Vacuum Cleaner 
801 R. F. Nylen & Associates, Inc. 
Slide Service 


Deno 
602 po Ame yg for Node 
803 —_ Manufacturing Co. 


peradio “Program Master” 
804 Sees Wall Products, Inc. 
Marlite Polish 











Plastishade 
Plastic Window Shades 
809 The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ameripol Rubber Mats 
810 Photoswitch, Inc. 
Excess-Smoke Indicator 
811 Plicote,Inc. 
Fire Resistant Paint 
812 Ranetite Mfg. Co. 
Waterproofing Formula 
813 U-C Lite Mfg. Co. 
Portable Electric Hand Lamp 
Dates ee Co. 
614 Parpese Cleats tad 
815 FelcGeld Lobacteehon, Tae. 
Germicide, Detergent 


916 Tada cen tn 


817 DeVry Corp. 
De Vry “Bantam” Projector 

818 Allied Radio 
Knight 20 Wass Amplifier 


819 Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
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Continued 

Key 

820 Lamson Corp. 
Bulletin B-5 

821 Minwax Co., Inc. 
“Products for Protection of 
Exterior Masonry” 

822 Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
“Inter-Communsicating 
Telephones” 


823 Safety-Scape Corp. 
Safety-Scape 


824 Roderking Corp. 


Evermark Dry Transfers 


825 Johns-Manville 
“Ideas for Decorative Floors” 


826 Coronet Instructional Films 
Rental Sources of Films 


827 H. J. Heinz Co. 
Magic Onions Recipe Book 
828 Lee Metal Products, Inc. 
Steam-Jacketed Kettle Bulletin 
829 Iceberg Refrigerated Locker 
Systems, Inc. 
Iceberg Refrigerated Lockers 
830 The Duriron Co., Inc. 
Bulletin 703 


831 Seco Company, Inc. 
Catalog SW-47 


832 Underwood Corp. 
All Electric Typewriter 
833 Industrial Mineral Wool 
Institute 
“Holding Low Temperatures” 
834 Eastman Evacuator Co. 
Folder on Eastman Evacuator 


index to Products Advertiseg 


Page 
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685 Ars Sng Comey 
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Marking Equipment .............. 66 





838 Bell & Howell Company 


Movie Projector ..... rn 
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Institutional Furniture............. 44 
840 Celotex Corporation 

Acoustical Materials ...............- 67 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM 


GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Ric-wil Prefabricated 
Insulated Piping brings 

new standards of performance 
to steam distribution systems 
of educational building groups. 


Modern developments in steam generation and distri- 
bution have greatly expanded the field of Central 
Heating, making this service more practical than ever 
for educational, industrial or commercial groups, large 
and small housing projects, airports, institutional 
buildings—even entire cities. 

The Modern steam plant is a marvel of technological 
development. Automatic controls and other devices 
for efficient fuel feeding and consumption extract 
every possible B.T.U. from the coal burned. Smoke 
abatement equipment helps efficiency and minimizes 
air pollution. Induced draft chimneys make it possible 
to forego high stacks. Architectural design makes the 
plant an attractive addition to any community. 


Modern systems of steam distribution now pipe steam 
longer distances with lower heat losses than ever 
before. Our job at Ric-wiL is the manufacture of such 
systems. It has been our constant aim to improve our 
product to keep pace with improvements in steam 
generation. Our research and development depart- 
ments are engaged in a continuing search for better 
construction methods, greater efficiencies, lower costs. 


Ric-wiL Case History Booklet, Form 
4713, shows how educational, cultural 
and medical institutions in Pittsburgh 
cooperate in a practical Central Heat- 


Modern Power Plant 

engineering and 
design is setting new 
records in efficiency 
of steam generation. 





Ric-wiL Prefabricated Insulated Pipe Systems are now 
actually being installed with steam pressure at 650 
PSI with superbeat. Higher pressures are possible, thus 
opening up a vast new field of applications for 
Central Heating. 


A combination of built-in features is responsible for 
this achievement. Full-welded and reinforced construc- 
tion means pressure-tight conduit, assuring highest 
thermal efficiency by maintaining completely dry insu- 
lation. Conduit is permanently protected against 
ground conditions by double coating of high melting 
point asphalt, reinforced with asbestos felt. 


The Ric-wiL system of unit prefabrication eiiminates 
costly field work and saves valuable installation time. 
Completely assembled units, engineered and specifically 
tailored for each project, are delivered to the job with 
couplers designed to facilitate field connections. Be- 
cause of structural strength, 18” of ground cover is 
sufficient under highway loading—minimizing excava- 
tion and backfill. Ends of units are presealed, assuring 
dry interior under any weather or water conditons 
during installation. 





INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT 





ing system. 
Available upon request to the Ric-wiL 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Department 1082, 


a i OR AP “¥ 


THE Ric-wiL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, 0H 
pen = te PES 
CABLE ADDRESS: RIC WIL, BENTLEY'S CODE 
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Wow! 


/)CUT YOUR OVERHEAD 


 [— 


UNDERFOOT 7: 7 


PRODUCTS 


Yes, it’s a proved fact! When you use the famous Car- 
Na-Var line of floor maintenance products, you can ac- 
tually cut labor and material costs as much as 50%... 
save and still be assured of safe, better-looking, long- 
lasting floor surfaces! 

The secret? The complete Car-Na-Var line of floor 
maintenance products provides economy through quality! 
Obviously, only through superior quality of product con- 
sistently maintained can complete satisfaction and long- 
range economy be assured. And, that’s exactly what you 
get with Car-Na-Var products! 

Every item in the Car-Na-Var line is made of the finest 
raw materials available . . . scientifically designed and 
manufactured to fit the job, not a price... guaranteed 
on a money back basis! Let Car-Na-Var “‘quality prod- 
ucts” cut the overhead underfoot in your building! For 
complete information, call your Car-Na-Var representa- 
tive, today . . . or contact us direct. 


. 
\ 


Everyone interested in more efficient, more 
economical maintenance of floors should 
have a copy of the new Car-Na-Var cata- 
log. Write for yours today. No obligation. 





CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION - 
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WR-NA-VAR 


MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


for greater efficiency . . . certain economy! 








CAR-NA-LAC—a special, lacquer-like, self. 
polishing (wax type) floor finish. Out. 
wears ordinary water wax 2 to 1. 


CONTINENTAL "18"—same as Car-Na- 
Lac with addition of 38% more solids. 
Provides higher gloss and cuts in half 
number of applications required. 


CAR-NA-SEAL— 100% phenolic resin seal 
for wood and other porous floors. 


CAR-NA-CRETE— amazing rubber enamel 
for concrete floors (alkali-proof). 


CAR-NA-KLEEN = goaune new liquid 
a 


cleaner for most surfaces. Especially good 
for floors, walls, blinds, etc. 


“Silent Chief” FLOOR 


MACHINE 
oa 
A Assures Perfect Balance... 
Powerful, Trouble-free 
Buffs Performance! 





Sands ~< 

Polishes Y\ 
Wire-Brushes \ 
Steel Wools . 





Easily converted 


\ 
into rug scrubbing 3 
machine. 


CAR-NA-VAR 
HEAVY DUTY VACUUM 
CLEANER 
with revers- 
ible, double 


action nozzle 


Removes up to 
80°% more dirt!* 
For both wet and 
dry pick-up... 
adaptable for 
blowing. 





CAR-NA-VAR 
WALL WASHING MACHINE 


Saves 50% of time and labor. 
Saves 90% cleaning compounds. 
Saves frequent repainting. 

One or two man machine. 

Easy, simple to use. 

Washes walls clean- 
cr...no streaks, 
laps or holi- 
days—a com- 
plete port- 
able, non- 
electric unit 






for all build- 
ings... all 
surfaces. 


1645 East National Avenue, Brazil, Indiana 
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1-241 
Norwich 
Lavatory 








3-300 
Santon 
Closet 





C 9062 
Corwith 
Fountain 

CRANE QUALITY PLUMBING 

e 

e 

for every school requirement 

d 

r The broad line of Crane plumbing fixtures includes a type and style for 

every school need. And the famous Crane quality is evident throughout. 
. It results in extra health safeguards to protect the students in your care... 


extra strength to withstand years of hard school usage. It gives you 
Dial-ese, the amazing faucets that turn as easily as the dial on your radio. 

Easy maintenance is another Crane extra. With Dial-ese, for example, 

1 one standard cartridge unit fits 2// Crane faucets. Comes time for 
replacements, you just slip out the old, slip in the new! 

See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full 
information on the Crane school line. You'll find them helpful whether you 
are planning a new plumbing installation or modernizing your 
present facilities. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 

| 836S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


It is not enough that the material used for institu- 
tional furniture possess a mechanical strength of 
highest value in its ability to resist bending or com- 
pression. It should also possess that intimate and 
appealing beauty we sometimes define as grace 
and charm. 


Wood is the one material — and the only material 
— that meets both these requirements. It is the one 
material of great strength that lends itself to an ease 
of manipulation that makes possible basic harmony 
and graceful lines in the finished furniture product. 





60 1) unchallenged . 


jor grace and charm! 


CARROM DORMITORY SUITE *‘Y’’—The 
simple yet dignified choracter of this 
suite makes on exceptionally attractive 
and ‘“‘homey’’ room .. . ideal for 
study ond reloxation. 





Build FOR THE DECADES! 


And Carrom-built furniture is especially desirable 
for still other reasons. Above all, it is made excla- 
sively for institutional use. It is built to have the 
extra strength in posts, legs, stretchers and joints 
that hard institutional use requires. It is made with 
a view to an institution’s budget requirements. 


Select for strength, for economy, basic harmony, for 
grace and charm and you will choose Carrom Fine 
Wood Furniture, made by craftsmen who “build 
for the decades”. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg * Chicago Office: 1503 N. Sedgwick Ave., James L. Angle 


CAREFULLY 
SEASONED 
HARDWOOD 


CARROM 
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Only the most select, close-grained 

Northern Hardwoods are used in 

Carrom construction . . . expertly 

seasoned and kiln dried in ovr own 

plent, under the close supervision 
of ‘Masters of Wood''! 


WOOD FURNITURE 
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FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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ow to Improve Lighting 


Zgithout adding lights! 


@ It is an established fact--proved in schools and colleges every- 
where—that Glidden can show you how to improve lighting 
without adding lights. The simple answer is the scientific use of 
white and colors in Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE, according to a 
Sight Perfection painting plan which Glidden experts will design 
especially for your building. 


Sight Perfection and SPRAY-DAY-LITE, 
America’s fastest-selling interior mainte- 
nance paint, have increased lighting effi- 
ciency as much as 102% by actual light 
meter readings! In your building, better 
lighting achieved this way can. save you 
important money on light bills, And at the 
same time reduce eyestrain and fatigue 
— create safer, pleasanter conditions for 
students and teachers. For 18 years, since 
establishing the paint industry's first labora- 
tory devoted exclusively to research on func- 
tional color, Glidden has been developing 
this service which is now offered to you 
without charge. Start things moving by 
returning the coupon below today! 





AND BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 

| COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 

LASTS LONGER 

















THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. FF-2 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Please send literature to indicate the practical 

and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection 
C) painting program you will design especially 
for us. 


You may have your representative call and dem- 
a onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE in our premises 
without obligation on our part. 


Glidden 
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PULL LAL | 
SALLE 


Sloan Flush Valves invariably cut water bills. For 
instance: installing Sloan Flush Valves in the Liver- 
pool Building, San Francisco, saves $240.00 a year 
on water bills. Forty-eight new Sloan valves in the 
Royal Insurance Building (San Francisco) saves 
$216.00 a year. Normandie Apartments (Seattle) 
cut the water bill $780.00 a year by installing 


eighty-five Sloan valves. In the Belleville (Illinois) 


The Merchandise Mart of Chicago replaced 250 automatic flush tanks on 
urinals with Sloan Flush Valves. This single installation saves the Building 
fifty million gallons of water annually—enough fo fill the entire structure 
to over-flowing every 5% years even though each floor has 210,000 
square feet of floor space. 


iii iit 
Que 





Township High School twenty-six Sloan valves 
save $1,080.00 annually. By installing twenty- 
three Sloan urinal flush valves, the Medical and 
Dental Arts Building, Chicago, saves more than 
six million gallons of water per year, plus 
16,000 k.w.h. of electricity to pump it from the city 
main to the 24th floor, p/us more than 11 tons 


of coal. 


.-- Small wonder there are more Sloan Flush 


Valves sold than all other makes combined. 


Uythi walves 


4300 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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THIS GENTLEMAN .. . let's” 
Higby . . . was riding a mer 
got a coat of wax. Soo 
of $631.40 a month. — 





LOOKING INTO THE 
VICIOUS CIRCLE Mr. 
v Higby discovered that 
¢ waxings didn’t last. Re- 
Sy placement coats piled 

up, became slippery, 





HOW MUCH OF YOUR OVERHEAD 


IS UNDERFOOT? 

i Old-fashioned floor maintenance often pads overhead with many hard-to-trace 
“hidden” costs. You'll find a frank discussion of how to combat them in our free 

. booklet, “Mr. Higby Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way.” 

‘ It tells how a Legge technician engineers a money-saving program to your needs 

... how Legge reduces slippery floor accidents up to 95% for leading organiza- 
tions . . . how this safety plan is recommended by many casualty insurance 

} companies. 





IT’S YOURS WITHOUT OBLIGATION § You'll 
find this book worthwhile reading. For your 
copy, clip the coupon to your ietterhead and mail. 











a 
WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 1 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. [ 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lll. f 
Gentlemen: i 

















Please send me your free book, “Mr. , 

OF VON-SL/P FLOOR MAINTENANCE "ibtibirndtipeiaeedsiiadiena Aiea 

| ened : 
WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, INC. ate , 

New York * Boston * St.lovis + Chicago «+ Ft.Worth + Seattle * Cleveland ] Type of Floor , 
LosAngeles * Washington,D.C. * Denver + Rochester * Pittsburgh * Detroit scampi ig Heb ee 
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For popular breakrasts 


Your very best bet 


Is thig economical 


# Co 
aunt © ToasTes)| 4, 


WHEAT | 


FLAKES 


mavens ee . 
ee ET 


ALL SIX OF THESE READY-ro-cEat QUAKER CEREALS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN HANDY INDIVIDUAL SIZES 


Yes, now you can suit all cereal prefer- 
ences with a quality Quaker cereal. 

If it's shredded wheat fans you're 
serving, they'll go for Muffets, the round 
shredded wheat that's extra crisp and 
tender. Or they may prefer Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice Sparkies, the fa- 
mous “shot-from-guns Puffed Grains.” If 


corn, rice or wheat flakes are their choice, 


they'll appreciate the fresh, tasty crisp- 
ness of Quaker Corn Flakes, Rice Flakes 
and Wheat Flakes. 

Let your customers take their pick of 
these delicious Quaker cereals. Serve all 
six in the individual packages that keep 
them temptingly crisp and fresh. Quaker's 
handy six can help you serve meals you 


get praised for—and at a lower cost. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Much Faster—More Efficient— 


Greater Savings in Fat! 





T his new Garland fryer gives sensa- means considerable savings in fat costs— 
tional speed and quick recovery with many other advantages. Quality-made every- 
a minimum of grease saturation in food. where. Available with back extension for 


It's improved 14 ways. You get better heat Garland battery. Available for use with manu- 





utilization, making possible faster frying and factured, natural and L-P gases. Automatic 





more production. You get safety pilot furnished as standard equipment 


reduced gas consumption, when L-P gas is used. Approved by American 


Comsuir Yrove 


4 CQVIPMENT DEALER 
y RE EHC ture, longer life for fat which Garland dealer or write us direct. 





| Pp yn reduced cold zone tempera- Gas Association Laboratories. See your 


GARLAND =mcsn 


Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges + Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers + Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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GO MODERN WITH 





stke<y 

















40 cu. ft. Reach-In Model. DuPont, 
DuLux two-tone exterior finish. 
Self-contained refrigeration. Also 
available in 60 cu. ft. size. 


McCray KOLDF LO insures food freshness 





EXTRA Service Features This big, sturdy McCray KOLDFLO Refrigerator provides 





excellent, full-time protection to all foods... keeps them at the 


*R ed, all- l welded shell exterior. one : 
ae hw peak of freshness, flavor and nutrition ... reduces spoilage 
aneenes ShOnedn geseenaen interior to a minimum. The constant cold flow of air rises up under 
—no cracks or crevices. 
© Convenient, full-length, full-visibility the shelves, against the bottom of products. No direct 


; service doors. blasts of cold air strike food surfaces to cause drying or withering 


® Adjustable, removable shelves. or loss in flavor. For complete details, write... 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY>+ 875 McCRAY COURT+ KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 
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pEAELZER BRoruces FEATURE EVERYIMING jy MEATS 


BEEF LAMB | VEAL 































PACKAGED 
POULTRY | PORK. provisions 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SATISFYING, LABOR-SAVING, LOW-COST ITEMS 
IDEALLY SUITED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Looking for meat entrees for your menus that are specifications. It assures UNIFORMITY of quality 
LOW in cost and at the same time, tender, tasty and weight averages. Our superior trim means 








—satisfying: PLUS VALUE on every purchase. 
Interested in procuring meat items that add We shall be glad to work with you on your 
VARIETY to your menu and SAVE BOTH TIME food buying problems and to have an expe- 
AND LABOR? rienced representative call. 
We can supply them. In fact we already do, an en 
to schools and colleges throughout the nation. | Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE enables you to | ee charge the items checked: 
achieve absolute FOOD COST CONTROL because | s WWustrated Market Guide and Price List [] Personalized 
. “ % | Service Booklet [] Meat Charts 
it makes a specialty of filling orders fo your exact » sah 
Titl 
School Me 


Address 


PFAELZER BROTHERS cs 


THE HOUSE OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
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Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
3841 N. E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


CUB 2-48 
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What to look for when you buy — 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR SCHOOL 











In lunch rooms, dormitories, laboratories, class 
rooms, Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment is rendering a variety of 
services which mean greater efficiency in school 
management; better work, better health. Frigidaire 
equipment safeguards foods, provides thirst-quench- 
ing beverages, cools drinking water, preserves the 
full strength of biologicals, protects plant and ani- 
mal specimens, provides complete air conditioning — 


ts all requirements dependably and econom- 
° ~ 
aN D pEN al al a — peace your needs may be, be ors to 
you - gate or his nan specify Frigidaire—the name you can always 
oeti Frig - oducts + ation Equir depend on. 
ex 2 “Reiriget cers, 
See your ‘al reit ge et Re nea 
for com FOR -ectory ranges bi mic os You're twice as sure with two great names 
Ciasst {riget? : e li 
wm reit r i e 
» F ple gidal ce 
ment” (availa ne. FRIGIDAIRE 
home o \ pric sReirigera’ y Ontario 
rooms = w ide 
\ 


Dealer, Dayton 1, Ohio. miata onty ty 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Made of thoroughly kiln dried lumber. finished 
in Honey Maple or Walnut, reinforced to as- 
sure rigidity and long life. Corner plates of 
‘ steel are force bolted into the pressuyre or 
x stress points. Abuse resistant finish. \/; Round 
; tapered legs 2)4,°°. 4° apron. 

Top is cigarette proof. stain-proof, chip- 
proof heat resistant, alcohol Pee The pilas- 

ill 


J tic edge. aluminum finish, will not chip. will Vy Round 5 
fa not dent or mar. Is closely fitted and sealed tapered legs ~ | 
) to the plastic surface and under-side. Nothing 2%," oa 


to tarnish or stain clothing. 


/AND CHAIRS 


Plastic Top TABLES 



















ALL PURPOSE CHAIR xo, saasss 
. Has a one-piece plastic bonded seat irame. Te 
Plastic Top TABLES pillars —+ a —— cs are $8.50 Each 4 


upholstered in Masland’s DURAN, a tough, 





a Table Natcolite Seas . fee» : | that is $8.25 Ea. in Doz tok 2 
. : Black T m water-proof. alcohol-proo: ase- ; nag pee 

“ Top Size anh top Colssed tap rool... won't ae yes discolor, ain — ey Weed finish 

MA 226 24x24 0 $13.15 $14.40 ade, crack or peel. of Upholstery desired, 
MA 326A 24x42 18.90 20.00 Walnut or Maple, upholstered in red, blue vames 3 =e ri 

MA 2268 30x30 17.10 18.35 or brown. Seat size 16°° wide, 15" deep. F.0.B. Md. Factory 

MA 326C 80-36 x36 22.60 24.15 

= — oe _ ose SERVING INSTITUTIONS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


. +e 
Top desired. SUPPLY CORPORATION < 
‘ ~ Ae 


Yor* 


Packed 2 to a carton ©@ F.O.B. Md. SS More AY ag © 
SPECIFY WOOD Finish and COLOR of \N a\ opin \ rats 
FV al» <)> 100 Fite Avenue, Hew cies 


“ 


= she » 
oe eee 








supervision 


ment Specialists and use of Hillyard 
Hi-Quality, Economical Floor Treatments and 
Maintenance Materials floors need not show 
any signs of premature obsolescence. As a 
matter of fact they can be kept lastingly 


J ndotrer your re 
showing siqns o 
Old Agen ? 


Yes, we say needlessly, because with proper 






of Hillyard Trained Floor Treat- 


beautiful. .. . There is an ap- 








Fleer Treat men! ane Marmionance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
>. * 








=" 
mL TAe® COmPant 


— 


proved Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ment for every type floor. 


~\ ia 
Send today for free copy of “Job Floor Specifica- 
tions’ a helpful booklet. Call or wire us for the 
Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your vicin- 








470 Alabama * 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 
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ity. His advice is given freely, no obligation 








DistrisuTors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. SRancnes im PRINCIPAL CITIES cw TORRE 
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The New 6l-note 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


brings peace to the heart with 
harmony in the heavens 









OWN THROUGH THE AGES, the hearts of 
D people have ever hearkened to bells. In 
good times and bad, their inspiring tones 
have been the very voice of humanity— pro- 
claiming jubilantly in victory, tolling mourn- 
fully in defeat, sending forth an incisive 
warning at the approach of danger. In the 
magnificence of their message, they’ve brought 
hupe to the despairing, lifted peasant to the 
stature of prince, given kings rich knowledge 


of their subjects’ hearts. 


This love of bell music has waned not a 
whit, but today the ideal instrument for 









TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 


giving it full expression is the 61-note 
“‘Carillonic Bells.”” To one who has heard the 
fine music of a Flemish carillon, this new 
instrument will be a source of wonder. With 
neither a great mass of bells nor a fortress- 
like tower to contain them, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
send forth the music of centuries in the most 
glorious tones imaginable. 


The 61-note “‘Carillonic Bells” is not to be 
confused with chimes, nor even with bells of 
the English type. It is a carillon, capable of 
whispering softness or tremendous volume; 
of unlimited harmony, rich and clear, It can 
be played inside as well, with or without 


an organ. 


Here is a carillon that any church or insti- 
tution can afford. We’ll be glad to send you 
complete details and to help you with any 
advice; just write Dept. COL-82. 


. 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


SSG RAR cS 





SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


Visit our New York showrooms * 150 Fifth Ave. * for demonstrations 
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Fine Auditorium Seating 
for modest budgets 


Comfort . . . beauty .. . utility ... and economy 
are combined in the No. 11-152TA Tablet—Arm 
Chair in a way that assures you lasting satis. 
faction. Strong drop-leaf tablet-arm is rigid jp 
use. Automatically folds under when occy 
rises. Can be raised or lowered while occupant jg 
seated. Leaves ample room for passing when 
not in use. 


For top quality at reasonable cost, “speci 
American Seating Company” when you 
folding chairs, tables, desks, stadium seating, 
every other type of school furni- 
No. 11-152TA Tablet-Arm Chair ture. Our Seating Engineers are 
experienced in meeting all special 
seating requirements efficiently 
and economically. Write for full 
details today. 






























: 


i 


American ENVOY Tablet-Arm 














Universal Table, and American ENVOY Chair No. 380 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. © Bronch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 3 
Chairs No. 368 Gihtioniints te mastiinn: toad WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Attractive and serviceable, suitable for comfort. Roomy, sanitary Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Stedium, Theatre, Church, 
classrooms, offices, libraries, dormitories, book cabinet. Strong and Transportation Seating and Folding Chairs 
cafeterias, etc. Beautifully, durably lacquered durable. Moderately priced. 











the MEW ba-tite 


MODEL Cc FLOOR STAND NO MORE dangerows 


lifting of large screens 


HOLDS DA-LITE SCREENS 8 FEET TO 12 FEET WIDE to tripods! 


Here at last is a safer and easier way to make large screens 
portable! With this compact, light-weight (18 lbs.), quickly 
assembled floor stand a teacher or student can raise even a 
9’ x 12’ screen to operating height with one hand. The Model C 
Floor Stand accomodates all Da-Lite Model C rectangular 
screens from 6’ x 8’ to 9’ x 12’ inclusive and all sizes up to and 
including 10’ x 10’. There is no straining to push a heavy screen 
above the head; there is no lifting above the waist! Costs less 
LIGHTWEIGHT Alv- 
minum construction 
keeps the weight of 


this sturdy Floor Stand 
down to 18pounds. 


than heavy tripods. The floor stand may be purchased separ- 
ately or in combination with Da-Lite.Model C Screens. 


STORES COMPACTLY into its carton. 
Longest piece is only 5 feet. 
















Ash Your 

“* Supplier Gor DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. ~ cos 
DA-LITE’S NEW MODEL C CIRCULAR 2711 N. PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 39, ILL DALITE 
on the Floor Stand and Da-Lite Model C Screens, —— Z 


World's Largest Selling Screens Since 1909 ~ 








or write direct to Dept. 2CU. 
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MAJOR Hollywood film producer needed a 

number of 16mm sound film projectors. So 
a corps of technicians was assigned to testing 
five makes. The result? “B&H Filmosounds 
are superior optically, electronically, and mechan- 
ically,”’ the Chief Projectionist reported. Here 
are some of the findings he cited in support of 
that conclusion: 


1. Finest Pictures. The B&H shutter results in a 
great deal less flicker. Lens is very sharp 
and of high quality. Mechanism appears to 
be precision-built. 


2. Superb SoundQuality. Minimum machinenoise, 
splendid functioning of exciter supply, latest 
amplifier design. Professional-type film gate, 
impedance drum, and associated mechanism 
eliminate speed variation and flutter. 


ee 
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Superior” 


says one of 
largest 
film producers* 


3. Easy to Use. Controls are ideally located. 
Rewind is perfect. 

4. Easy to Service. Amplifier, for example, can be 
removed and replaced by anyone in less than 
five minutes. 


Not every school can make the thorough com- 
parative tests which assure wise sound film pro- 
jector selection. But every school can and should 
base its choice upon revealing tests made by 
unbiased technicians for industrial organiza- 
tions and school systems. 


The B&H Special Representative near you 
has the complete and interesting story. Bell 
& Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


*Name on request. 


Bell « Howell 











MICHAELS lia 
“TmeTigt wes | Look to 
Accentuate the Beauty | MEDART 
| of Exhibits e for.. 









>, LEADERSHIP IN SERVING | 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS |~ 


"| 7A years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- a 
ership in the field of gym and locker J 
room equipment and physical educa- “7 : 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which va 
has earned for Medart products the ies 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” - 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 





ee ‘ ne ‘ "s OS a 
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Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 























Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 
boards+and the new Acromat-Trampolin 





Michaels Time-Tight Cases are winning acclaim 
everywhere. They are in a class by themselves 
... the choice of many colleges and universities. 
Built of the finest materials obtainable, Michaels 
metal frame cases are unusually distinctive in 











appearance, and offer maximum visibility, pro- 
tection against dust, vermin, moisture, and theft. 


They are available in a wide variety of styles FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
and sizes to meet all requirements. Write for 
descriptive literature. SESE ents SRR 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
FORMERLY 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO 
















* MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE Company, Covington, Ky. 


Manvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum and other Metals 


* 
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- VISIBLE RECORD CONTROL 


School records in Kardex Visible Systems provide school 
officials with an efficient, centralized record control for all 
student, faculty and staff activities. Facts appear with no 


loss of time or motion. Individual cards filed in overlapping 






pockets with title margins and colored signals fully visible, 


provide needed information in a matter of seconds. When entries are to be made 





or reference to complete data is required, a flip of the finger brings the entire 





record in view without removing the card. 






/ - CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION 


Fire strikes suddenly—and each year some schools fall prey to its flaming 








Fa hunger. School records are public records, and it is the duty of school 





officials entrusted with their care to see that they are safe 24 hours a day. 





3 Safe-Kardex is certified to protect irreplaceable records from raging fire 





reaching 1700° F. for one hour because of the one-piece monolith construction 














) of highly resistant insulating material underneath the attractive Gray-Rite 


? exterior. Safe-Kardex is also available in portable floor models. 





é 
é 
- EASIER, SIMPLER OFFICE ROUTINE f 
: 


Kardex simplifies records for school administration. Lends itself 





readily for rapid posting, cuts your need for clerical help to a minimum r) 
and enables you to see—in convenient chart form—facts and compari- é 
sons that would otherwise take much time to compile. Used extensively } 
¥ for student history records, school attendance, faculty records, property inventory, material control, finan- é 
N cial accounting and other records. / 


i ‘ 





f Remington Rand’s modern records equipment and time-saving devices are, today, helping colleges and ‘ 
universities cope with the heaviest administrative duties and record-keeping problems in the history of z 
education. You are invited to contact our nearest representative or write us direct with reference to any N 
of our distinctive systems, equipment and services to suit your particular requirements. f 





{ 


4 
Remington Rand - 315 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
q 


{ 
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Does hours of clerical work 


in just a FEW MINUTES! 















































&, J 
wasn oo 


and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 


every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 


@ Anyone can operate it re 
without a single error! COSTS ONLY 





Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens - need for 
investment in supplementa 
@ All college departments $75.00 reference books. It is only” 


can use it at low cost 


“the foundation book 


Copies anything of education.’ 


Saves hours of typing, writing and written, typed, drawn 
proof-reading in registrar and adminis- ' 
trative offices. Makes error-proof copies ls small, compet, Compiled by the 
of transcripts, records. portable. Now used Seneees Manta, 


in hundreds of offic ae 
Reproduces, in any number of copies, oa par-gaely sc9ra 








tests, lecture and classroom material, =) staff; the product 
syllabi, music, designs, drawings, etc. of over a century of ; 
Every copy is clear, sharp and in many cases, more legible dictionary-making} 
than the original. experience. 


p , Write for Booklet E. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION: In just a few minutes a Hunter 


representative can show you how the Hunter Photo-Copyist G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
will reproduce any papers you may have! WRITE US TO- 
DAY. No obligation or charge. Meanwhile, ask for free 
literature giving details of Hunter machines and papers. 


Springfield 2, Mass. 

















Solve 
Loeker 
Problems 


BUILT BETTER, STRONGER 


The most popular folding tables for school and 
college use . .. provide 25% greater seating 
capacity without knee interference . . . store in 
300% less space rigid when set up. 


FOLD-O-LEG Tables are good looking, with 
satin finish tops of brown tempered Mansonite 
resistant to liquids, oils and grease; with 





Get schoolwide installation of tough, 


Master-Charted Dudley Locks... without sturdy tubular steel folding legs finished in brown 
7 ° . : sal enamel. For years of satisfactory service, use 
pending a _dime of your equipment FOLD-O-LEGS 

budget. Write for details of the Dudley 


Self-Financing Plan. Write for descriptive folder 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
RD-2 Col 2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
,oing to the . 

A.A.S.A. Conven- 
tion? Get the 
complete story at 
Dudley’s 


BOOTH E-17 


Atlantic City 
Feb. 21-26 








DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 222, 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The Presto Orange Label Disc is the first 
choice with teachers because of its fidelity 
and long life. It’s the first choice with treas- 


urers because of its extremely low price. 





SW RECORDING CORPORATION + 242 WEST 55TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Walter P. Downs, Ltd., in Canada 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Instantaneous Sound Recording Equipment & Discs 
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Af phortiad of the finest lowel sevice for schools 












SULPHATE TOWELS 


PREP-TOWLS ZiP-TOWLS TRIM-TOWLS 


LET YOUR Huntington salesman help solve 
your cleaning problems. He will save you time 
and money. Take floors, for instance. Until Floor- 
San was develaped, you had to keep three or four 
cleansers on hand all the time... and instruct 
each new man on how fo treat your costly floors. 
Now you can use just ONE cleaning compound, 
Floor-San. Write Dept. S-5 for sample and prices. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


RUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


ASK ABOUT 
OTHER FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 








HE STUDIES DIRT 


AND HOW TO REMOVE IT SAFELY! 






Made by 
BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


en Bay, Wi: nsin 








A Division of Mosinee Poper Mills ¢ 


TURN-TOWLS ROLTOWLS 
















HUNTINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 
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To keep up with the constant changes 
at a football or basketball game, spec- 
tators want a scoreboard with indica- 
tions which are correct and easy to read. 
IBM Time Controls provide this accu- 
racy and legibility for scoreboards of 
any specifications. 


The numerals are large and clearly 
visible even in direct sunlight. The 
timing mechanism prevents lagging or 
coasting of the clock hands. With IBM’s 
precision operation, time and score 
indications are changed quickly and 
accurately. 








‘MOTRE DAME 
ARMY @ 


PENALTY DOWN 
YARDS TO GO 
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IBM will undertake the responsibility 
for the planning, installation, and main- 
tenance of a timer. This is handled in 
any one of the many branch offices 
located throughout the United States. 
For more information, write to the ad- 
dress given below or to the IBM office 
nearest you. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
' 8 M Proof Machines « Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities « Electric Typewriters 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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LITTLE 
DROPS 6 


Your school can do it, too! 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon's ““LIGHT ON 
GROWING CHILDREN,” reprinted from 


of 
B 4 | T + 1 = J LI Architectural Record. On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of schoolroom, 


specifications will be furnished ac cording 


MAKE YOUR to the Harmon Technique without 
cost or obligation. 
FLOORS 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
SPARKLE! sa nsy sen 
e 


the light-reflective 
paince for interiors 


Maintenance managers every- 
where prefer BRITEN-ALL 
because it restores sparkling 
beauty to begrimed floors and 
woodwork quickly and easily. 
And since BRITEN-ALL is a 
highly concentrated liquid 
cleaner, a little bit goes a long 
way. More gallons of more ef- 
fective cleaning solution per 
ounce can be made. This 
means BIG savings in material 
costs and maintenance time. .. 
plus unsutpassed floor beauty 


and SAFETY. Try ict. 





DON ICPT 
PROJECTION 


VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 
A scientifically prepared waterproof heavy 
duty floor finish that dries to a bright, 
uniform lustre, without polishing. Com- 
bines these six advantages (1) Protec- A ca a 
tion (2) Wear Resistance (3) Water 2 a SAFE 
Resistance (4) Slip Resistance (5) = o mt - 
Lustre (6) Self Leveling. . 
a VISIT OUR BOOTH 
VESTAL ELECTRIC ' H21-23 
FLOOR MACHINE FILM RA Tee AASA Convention 


Scrubs and polishes 
EASIER... FASTER. 


Write for catalog. Dept. C 


VSSTAL ” 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 








AGS MA em x I 
»-RODUCTS CORP 
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Write for Illustrated titerature : ! 1 
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UNIVERSAL 
LAW... 


The long-run economy of the best ... in design, in 
materials and in workmanship, has been proved by Uni- 
versal in the leading schools and colleges for more than 


seventy years. 


Universal’s Thermoweld Plywood .. . electronically giued 
lumber cores . . . outlasts any solid lumber construction 
and forever eliminates the possibility of cracking or 


splitting of wood. 


All solid parts are constructed of Northern Hard Maple 
or Indiana White Oak, and with Thermoweld-Phenolic 
hot plate construction, furniture is made impervious to 
water or dampness . . . lastingly beautiful under all 


climatic conditions. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


EQUIPMENT§ #, \onu MPANY 


FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS ry) COLLEGES AND LIBRARIES 


A -DIivis+.0ON- OF 


enw chet PU ST EE Se 


GENERAL OFFICES AND Monee BATESVILLE, INDIANA 


é 
=} - # se 
gi aS ‘ ; pe ey 











IMMORTALIZE 
YOUR 
STUDENT 
HEROES 


BRONZE — 


NEWMAN 





Free Catalog 
in Colors 


Write for our illus- 
trated catalog, with- 
out obligation. Include 
sired inscriptions for 
price quo- 
tation. Catalog, rec- 
ommendations, esti- 
mates sent gladly. 





ET softly gleaming bronze perpetuate 
the names of those who served . 
let them remain as exemplars of patriotism 
and courage for future generations. 


NEWMAN HAND-CHASED GRONZE . 
“the metal of countless tomorrows” 
in honor rolls, bas-relief portrait memorials 


and award plaques has been famous for 
quality internationally since 1882. 
BUY ONCE ... BUY BRONZE BY NEWMAN 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Dept. 34, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 











AVOID LOSSES 
CAUSED BY UNMARKED GOODS 





APPLEGAT 
SYSTEM 


the most practical for per- 


manently marking 


clothing, linens, towels, etc. 


MARKER 


The ONLY inexpensive 
marker made that permits 


the operator to use 
hands 


desired. 


motor power. 





This silver base marking ink will 
never wash out—will last the full Celebrating 
life of any fabric. Our 
XANNO Indelible Ink 

(No Heat Required) 50th 
Will last many washes longer than Anniversary 
other inks NOT requiring heat to 1898- 
set. 

1948 

Send for Catalog and Impression Slip 


APPLEGATE 


5630 Harper Ave., Chicago 37, 


to hold the goods 
and mark them any place 
COSTS ONLY 3c 
PER DOZ. to mark articles. 
Available in hand, foot or 


APPLEGATE'S indelible Ink 


NAME DEPT. DATE 
OWE OR ALL AT 
ONE IMPRESSION 


gym 


both 


(Heat Required) 














CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Illinois CUB 2-48 























END ALL “WRAPS” PROBLEMS 





Write for Bulletin 
A-16 


VOGEL- 


624 South Michigan Ave. 


Valet Costumers and Racks 
keep clothing “in press” 
aired on spaced hangers, and 
hats on ventilated shelves. 
Save floor space—accommo. 
date 3 persons per sq. , 
Fit in anywhere. Lifetime 
welded construction. Where 
lockers are needed for lunches, 
tools, aprons, etc., use PETER. 
SON Locker Racks. 5 ft. x 
15 in. unit provides 12 per. 
sons with hangers, hat spaces 
and individual 12 in. x 12 in. 
x 15 in. lock boxes. These 
combination units are widely 
used to double capacity of 
locker room or to eliminate 
locker rooms entirely. 


REM 


PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 


Chicago 5, U.S.A. 





NO MORE KEY TROUBLE, 








l TelKee is a tried 
and proven Visi- 
ble Key-Filing — Key- 
FINDING System. 


2 Whether there are 
a few keys or 
thousands of keys — 
TelKee is simple and 
effective. 


It is the perfect 


system for know- 


ing your keys—know- 
ing where they are 
when you want to 
use them. 





TELKEE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


TelKee retains a 

Reserve - Pattern 
key — never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
other keys have been 
loaned. 


Visible Key Control 


SYSTEM 


is the Answer! 

Your keys are 
5 identified only by 
the special TelKee 
Cross Index—Positive 
Control. 


Write for Circular. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 
298 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


New instruction 
booklet based on 
16 years’ experience 








makes it easy to set 
up and operate. 
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: burn FLARES 2 
fe e 
ely ! 
of 
ate 
“] Should Professors burn flares to get attention in the lecture hall? 
We don’t think so... 
We don’t think so because hundreds of colleges and universities 
) have proved there’s an easier way to insure attention — 
, Sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex*! 
+ Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning blots up noise. . . sharpens 
attention . .. and eases the nerves of both student and instructor. 
™ eae: So well does it do this, that today you’ll find more lecture : 





halls, classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums 
] and general offices sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex 
TT products than with any other material. ! 














If you have a noise problem, you are entitled to a free analysis 
of it by a trained sound technician—your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. 








His judgment reflects the accumulated experience of a quarter 
century in sound conditioning . .. and more than 200,000 
Acousti-Celotex installations. 





Look for him in your classified phone directory—or 
write us today, saying when you would like to see him. 





Sound conditioning is a sound investment. ones. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 
- THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS | 
ed. 
: ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
i TRADE MARK feG uv Ss PAT *. : 
= 4 Sound Comiliininy 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


i 
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Who will fill them? 


pe WHO WILL FILL THE SHOES OF THE 
valued and trusted employe who leaves your 
college or university? When you set up a 
new department or when your institution 
grows to a point where new department 
heads or assistants are needed, how will you 
select exactly the right person for the job? 
There is probably no more difficult and 
delicate combination of personal qualifica- 
tions required anywhere than in building an 
efficient, smoothly 
university organization. 


functioning college or 
You must have a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants from 
whom a genuine choice can be made. No 


matter how excellent the opportunity you 


many people must be told about it. 
them about your opening in a Classified 
advertisement in CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


staff for new departments. 


SIMPLIFY 


Your Planning Problems 


Hamilton offers a creative planning service for 
practical advice on your individual laboratory 
installation problems, and modern, functional 
equipment to fit your specifications. Let us 
make your planning problems easy. Write 
Department CUB-2-48 for complete information. 


Equipment by Hamilton 
Northwestern Technological! Institute 


Chicago, iil. 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS ° WISCONSIN 


offer, to attract the precisely right person 


Tell 


Business. During these days of personnel 


migration, it is vital to your institution that 
adequate personnel be secured immediately 
to replace employes who have accepted ap- 
pointments elsewhere or to provide necessary 


p@ COLLEGE AND 
University Business is the only magazine 


in the United States reaching the people who 
would be most interested in your need or 
availability. 


Over 5,000 college business 
managers, comptrollers, purchasing agents, 


superintendents of buildings and grounds, 
residence hall directors, and food service 


managers receive and read COLLEGE AND 
University Business every month. You 


can save time by advertising your personnel 


needs in the classified advertising section of 
this magazine. 
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_ NOW YOU CAN HAVE 






Weed-Free Turf 


at far less cost than former weed-eradication methods! 


USE ONLY 1 TO 2 PINTS PER ACRE OF 


AGRICULTURAL 











Highly Effective! Authorities have single day. The use of Weed-No- 
found that the ester forms of 2,4-D More results in beautiful, weed-free 
used in Agricultural Weed-No-More turf. 


penetrate weed leaves within 5 min- 
utes or less, then begin to work in- 
stantly. 














| Saves Time and Money! Using the ~~~—~e-e 


new Weed-No-More spraying 
| method developed and proved by 





Sherwin-Williams Research, oneman Easy fo Apply! Agricultural Weed-No- 
can spray as many as 100 acres in a More is effectively applied to large turf 







areas with a simple, low-cost spray at- 
tachment quickly assembled and mount- 
: ed on a tractor, Jeep, or truck. Pump 
: can be driven by power take-off or a 
* small gas engine Hand sprayers can be 
New Conquest.” It tells the full story of weed control with 2,4-D ° used for small areas. One to 2 pints of 


NEW MOVIE TELLS ALL 


Committees and boards interested in large areas of weed-free turf 
should see the new, full-color, 16mm sound film “Agriculture’s 


on farms and large turf areas. To arrange for a showing, consult 
your dealer or write direct to Agricultural Chemicals Division, 
1233 Midland Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Weed-No-More in only 5 gallons or less 
of water per acre kills dandelion, plan- 
tain, buckhorn, and other turf weeds, 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit» W.W. Lawrence & Co, Pittsburgh for full information phone your supply 
+ The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton + John Lucas & Co. Inc., Philadelphia  “°2ler or write direct to Agricultural Chemi- 


cals Di ey 
+ The Martin- + Co., Chicago + The 0-W Co., Clevel — oe 233 Midland Bldg., Cleve- 


| | PRODUCT OF SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH 


NESS 
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AR Oo CO, 
BRING : 
' 
Life anv Beauty : 
. TO YOUR LAWNS : 
WITH : 
Wair MARK ; 
a 
' 
| 
Res. U. 5. Pot, Olt. IRLWIND : 
MODEL 31 — 
31-inch cut; powered by 6 ‘ FOWER AG IWHERS : 
hp. 4 cycle air-cooled en- OE A RE EL A EE 
gine. Cuts. 6 acres in 8 hrs. 





ROTARY-SCYTHE SUCTION-LIFT CUTTING ACTION... 
PROVED THROUGH A 16-YEAR SERVICE RECORD! 


he mere 





When you use Whirlwind Power Mowers on your lawns, your 
grass actually gets a “lift,” and is better able to breathe and 
thrive — thanks to Whirlwind’s vacuum-cleaning principle of suc- 
tion lift, Tender grass is no longer choked by matted growth and 
weeds, resulting in smooth, uniform, healthy lawns. 


Whirlwind’s rotary-scythe cutting action mows grass or weeds of 
any height in any condition. And it enables you to cut close to 
trees, shrubbery, pavements and other landscaping obstructions — 
reducing hand trimming to a minimum. 


To make your lawns live — healthfully and beautifully — entrust 
their grooming to WHIRLWIND POWER MOWERS. Write for com- 
plete descriptive literature and name of our dealer nearest you. 
Address Dept. CUB-2. 


WHIRLWIND CORPORATION 


LWAUKEE 





* Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Now ...a fully-tested 
heavy-duty hair dryer 
built for hard, continu- 
ous service in schools 
and clubs. Dries hair 


thoro y in 3 to 5 min- 
utes! Reduces colds. 
Speeds locker room traf- 


fic. Safe, quiet, rugged, 
efficient, dependable! 
Fully guaranteed. Write 
for present prices and 





Please rush prices and delivery schedules on quick delivery schedules. 
Electric-Aire heavy-duty hair dryer. Col J Type 
Available Soon 
Name 
ELECTRIC-AIRE 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
209 West Jackson Bivd. 














| 
+ Chicago 6, Ill. 
— Stato oe MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
ee mee ee Also Ask About 


Electric- Aire Hand Dryers 
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Don’t Let Them 
Lose To 


ATHLETE'S 
FOOT! 


Underpinning is the watch- 
word of all great coaches 
and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and 
Universities use the Dolge 
Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve Alta-Co Powder 
in water—one pound to 
the gallon—place foot tubs strategically in shower 
rooms. 


lll 


e ALTA-CO kills many different species of common 
Athlete’s Foot fungi and their tough spores in less 
than 60 seconds! 


e Is non-irritating to the skin. 


Does not damage 
towels. 


e Is stable in solution. Can be quickly checked by 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. Economical to use. 


Write today for our 386-page illustrated booklet 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connect 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
POSITIONS WANTED 





Physical Plant Manager 
tendent of buildings, 


Competent superin 
grounds, power plant, 
utilities, construction, farm and recreational 
areas; efficient personnel, purchasing, refec- 
tory, laundry and business manager; of broad 
training and extensive experience serving 
many years with a foremost college. Write 
Box CW 27, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


New York me- 
with experience in school or 
purchasing or business management; 
write stating experience, age, salary require- 
ments and when available: applications kept 
confidential. Write Box CO 12, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Purchasing Agent—Wanted by 
tropolitan college 
college 


Superintendent of Buildings and“ Grounds 
Wanted by New York metropolitan college 
with experience as supervisor of building 
maintenance and trades; write stating experi- 
ence, age, salary requirements and when avail- 
able; applications kept confidential. Write 
Box CO 13, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


The rates for want advertisements are: 
10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 
Address replies to 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 








COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 























est known ~ Most wanted 
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the M im eograph dup icator 
by A'B Dick Compan 


Take your choice from the complete line of electrically driven 


and hand- operated models. Your Mimeograph distributor's 


name is in the classified section of your phone book 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago © THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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WHAT’S NEW 





FEBRUARY, 1949 


Edited by Bessie Covey 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Yale Compact Door Closer 


The new Yale Compact Door Closer 
is the result of new precision tools and 
machinery and new types of measuring 
devices which made possible radical 





changes in surface door-closer design, 
construction and operation. The new 
closer is small in size, simple in design 
and because of the elimination of the 
bulges at the base is known as Yale’s 
“Hipless” Compact Door Closer. 

Improvements in operating structure 
include a 180 degree checking range 
which keeps the door always under con- 
trol by means of a rotary piston but con- 
tains only one moving part; the power- 
ful-flat-ribbon clock-type spring, aided 
by the leverage of the arms, which auto- 
matically closes the door; the rotary 
piston turning on the axis of the shaft 
against the checking oil which controls 
the door throughout the full closing 
swing and the regulation of the closing 
speed by the flow of oil through the 
ports of a dual valve. 

The unit was tested for several years 
in actual use before all new features 
were finally adopted and full production 
planned. The Compact Door Closer 
offers fully controlled closing, two-speed 
adjustment, noiseless operation and easy 
installation. It is leakproof and requires 
minimum upkeep. Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Dept. CUB, Stamford, Conn. (Key 
No. 790) 





Silent 16 mm. Projector 


The new “Imperial” silent 16 mm. 
projector was recently announced by the 
Ampro Corporation. It is light, com- 
pact and easily portable while provid- 


72 


ing maximum illumination with smooth, 
silent performance. The new model has 
the Ampro Swing-Out-Gate which per- 
mits easy inspection and cleaning of 
aperture plate and pressure shoe. It 
also has the new Cordomatic Type 
Power Cord Attachment which rewinds 
automatically in the base, permitting the 
unwinding of just the amount of cord 
required, 

A still picture button permits stopping 
any frame indefinitely, the automatic 
safety shutter prevents damage to the 
film and film movement can be reversed 
by switch without stopping the pro- 
jector. A pilot light facilitates threading 
and operation in a darkened room and 
a powerful fan provides ventilation of 
the high wattage lamps. The Imperial 
is equipped with 2 inch coated super 
projection lens, speed F:1.6 and can be 
used on both AC and DC. It is finished 
in bronze and enclosed in a luggage 
type case with a 400 foot reel and stand- 
ard accessories. Ampro Corp., Dept. 
CUB, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
(Key No. 791) 


Improved Pony Press Line 


Prosperity’s line of Pony presses has 
been redesigned for improved service 
and appearance. The PO models have 
an enlarged base which gives better bal- 
ance to the machine and allows more 
room for maintenance and adjustment. 
All new models have the new hammer- 
finish tables and completely flush, push- 
button controls which are adjusted for 
finger-tip operation in lowering and rais- 
ing the upper buck. The new units are 
more attractive in appearance as well as 
more efficient in operation. The Pros- 
perity Company, Inc., Dept. CUB, Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. (Key No. 792) 


Anti-Slip Floor Wax 


The new Vesta Gloss floor wax has 
been approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. It is non-tacky, even in hot 
weather, anti-slip and produces a long- 
wearing wax finish, even where traffic is 
heavy. It is designed for use on all types 
of floors: terrazzo, asphalt tile, rubber 
tile, linoleum, tile, wood and composi- 
tion. Vestal Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 4963 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. (Key No. 793) 


Electric Floor Polisher 


The new Clarke electric floor polisher 
is especially designed for maintenance 
of small areas. It is suitable for labora- 
tories, kitchens, offices and other smaller 
areas where a large machine is not 
practical, 

The high speed rotating brush action 
of the machine burnishes wax deep into 
the floor covering, leaving no surface 
accumulations. This gives a high luster 
to the waxed flooring and longer wear 
for each application. The unit weighs 
only 11% pounds, is compactly designed 
for economy of storage space and has 
a die-cast aluminum housing. It oper- 
ates on 110 volt AC or DC and is con- 
structed for dependable service. Clarke 
Sanding Machine Co., Dept. CUB, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (Key No. 794) 


Hand Linen Marker 


The new Applegate automatic linen 
marker is a hand stamper sturdily con- 
structed of chrome metal. It can be held 
securely in place with one hand while 
the other hand operates the plunger. 
Designed for use where the larger hand 
and foot operated machines are not 
needed, the hand stamper has the same 
dies used on the larger machines. They 
are hand tooled from solid metal for long 
wear and efficient marking. The new 








stamper should prove useful in marking 
gymnasium equipment, dormitory and 
other residence department linens and 
for similar marking requirements. Ap 
plegate Chemical Co., Dept. CUB, 563¢ 
Harper Ave., Chicago 37. (Key No. 795) 
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Trane Unit Ventilator 


The new Trane Unit Ventilator not 
only is new as to cabinet design but also 
has been completely redesigned as to 
engineering and mechanical principles. 
The cabinet, designed by Brooks Stevens, 
industrial designer, has rounded corners 
and straight lines which make it unob- 
trusively attractive as well as easy to keep 
dean. It is sturdily constructed of heavy 
furniture steel, reenforced throughout, 
and finished in enamel. A scuff plate 
runs across the entire front of the unit 
as a protection against scratching. 

The new resilient belt drive mechan- 
ism, mounted in rubber at all points of 
stress, permits the use of standard motors, 
thus assuring trouble-free operation. The 
heating element has also been improved 
and fans have been redesigned for greater 
smoothness and silence in operation. For 
ease of maintenance, the cabinet fronts 
consist of three easily removed panels, 
fastened to the unit by cam loc’’s. Re- 
movable panels are also provided on the 
fan scrolls and a new removable louver 
assembly is now part of the wall intake 
box simplifying installation as well as 
maintenance and cleaning. The new unit 
has been redesigned throughout for sim- 
plicity and increased efficiency. The 
Trane Company, Dept. CUB, La Crosse, 
Wis. (Key No. 796) 


Circline Fluorescent Lamps 


Two new desk or end table lamps 
with 32 watt circline fluorescent bulbs 
have been announced. Both models are 
equipped with 90 per cent or better 
power factor correct ballast, radio con- 
denser and manual starting switch. 

Model No. 20101, illustrated, is 19 








inches high with a 6 inch diameter base. 
The shade is 14% by 4 inches in size. 
The lamp is finished in satin chrome 
and gold. Model No. 20103 is 17 inches 
high with a 7% by 4% inch base and 
a shade 14 by 3 inches. It is finished 
in rippled gray and chrome or electro- 
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plated statuary bronze and has a re- 
movable receptacle which can be used 
for pen and pencil rest, as a clip or pin 
dish or as an ash tray. Faries Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. CUB, Decatur, 
Ill. (Key No. 797) 





Electric Ranges for Home 
Economics Units 


The new Hotpoint Masterpiece electric 
range has several engineering refinements 
which should make it of interest to those 
responsible for home making courses. Its 
new streamlined design makes it attrac- 
tive in appearance while its sealed heat 
oven, faster heating and cooling action 
and completely automatic operation 
make it interesting from a_ teaching 
standpoint. The new model provides 33 
per cent more surface cooking capacity 
and the automatic temperature controls 


range from 150 to 550 degrees. 


Other features of the new range in- 
clude a 7 quart cooker with heating unit 
designed for lifting to the top as a fourth 
cooking unit, automatic lights to show 
heat position on top units, automatic 
white oven signal light, fluorescent light 
en the backsplasher, a broiler designed 
for speed cookery, a warmer drawer and 
large storage drawers. The range should 
be of interest for teaching and particu- 
larly in those areas where electricity is 
the principal source of heat and power. 
Hotpoint, Inc., Dept. CUB, 5600 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago 44. (Key No. 798) 





Multi-Purpose Sound Console 


General announcements to all class- 
rooms or departments, special programs 
of music or talks and voice paging are 
possible through the installation of Exec- 
utone’s new multi-purpose sound console. 
This new console, model P-20, contains, 
in a single cabinet of selected mahogany 
veneer, all the central control elements 
needed in a sound system requiring up 
to 50 watts. Attractively designed, the 
new model is completely functional and 
permits the use of any number of micro- 
phones with their associated controls 
located in segregated departments. 

The user may speak from any micro- 
phone location by merely pressing one 
button. An automatic system signals 
other microphone control stations. Pag- 
ing or announcements can thus cut in, 
when necessary, on a music program, for 
instance, that might be in progress. ‘The 
automatic record changer handles 10 and 
12 inch records in any sequence and 
turns itself off after the last record is 
played. The console contains a monitor 
speaker with four-step volume control. 
Executone, Inc., Dept. CUB, 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 799) 


Holt Whirlwind Vacuum Cleaner 


The new Holt Whirlwind Industrial 
Vacuum, Model VA 20, for both wet and 
dry pickup, is designed to meet every 





maintenance need. As a dry vacuum it 
handles all dust and general clean-up 
problems and is efficient for wet pickup 
in scrubbing and rug shampoo opera- 
tions. It has 18 attachments and acces- 
sories to cover all needs. 

This heavy-duty machine is unusually 
quiet in operation and has a two-stage 
fan mounted below the motor to elimi- 
nate much of the sound. The unit has 
three solid rubber casters which give it 
firm, three-point support on rough or 
uneven surfaces and make it easily port- 
able. It is quickly adaptable to either 
suction or blowing and has a 15 gallon 
tank capacity. It is built of heavy gauge 
metal, finished in baked, crackle finish 
with rust and corrosion proof rubber 
enamel as inside finish. It has a power- 
ful 115 volt grease-sealed motor. Holt 
Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 20th & Grove 
Sts., Oakland 12, Calif. (Key No. 800) 





Slide Service 


A new service for the making of slides 
for teaching and other purposes is now 
available. Negatives up to 4 by 5 inches 
can be accepted for reducing to 35 mm. 
black and white slides, unmounted or 
mounted in cardboard frames. R. F. 
Nylen & Associates, Dept. CUB, 29 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. (Key No. 801) 





Kodachromes fer Bacteriology 


A complete set of 2 by 2 inch slides 
of photomicrographs in color has recently 
been announced for use in teaching bac- 
teriology. The set is complete, sixty- 
five different plates being listed, all 
available either in cardboard mount or 
glass binder. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Dept. CUB, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. (Key No. 802) 
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Operadio “Program Master” 
The new Operadio “Program Mas- 


ter” is a central sound control system 
which operates through loud-speaker out- 
lets in selected areas. It has a dual 
channel sound control system; thus two 





programs may be transmitted simul- 
taneously to different rooms or groups 
of rooms and an optional intercom- 
munication panel permits two-way con- 
versations with selected rooms without 
interference with the program channels. 
Designed for systems requiring from 45 
to 90 loud-speaker outlets, the unit uti- 
lizes a high fidelity 50 watt amplifier for 
each channel. 

The standard Program Master “60” 
incorporates one AM-FM radio, a dual 
speed transcription player, 60 switches 
for room selection, two 50 watt ampli- 
fiers, two “Program Selector” panels, a 
“Control” panel, a microphone and is 
provided with six inputs. An emergency 
switch permits the connecting of all 
speakers instantaneously, regardless of 
programs in operation. The unit is 
housed in an all-metal console finished 
in mahogany brown and is 61 inches 
wide, 21% inches deep and 43 inches 
high. Operadio Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. CUB, St. Charles, Ill. (Key No. 
803) 


Marlite Polish 


Marlite Polish is a new product de- 
signed to clean, wax and polish in one 
operation. It forms a lasting, protective, 
high-gloss film on smooth wood, plastic 
or metal surfaces. Non-inflammable and 
non-explosive, Marlite Polish has a base 
of Carnauba wax and can be used on 
furniture, refrigerators, plastic-finished 
wall and ceiling panels, automobiles, and 
other smooth surfaces. Marsh Wall Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. CUB, Dover, Ohio. 
(Key No. 804) 


Plastic Expanding Screw Anchors 


The new Sandscott plastic expanding 
screw anchors are designed for tre- 
mendous holding power, for simplicity 
in the anchoring of screws and to reduce 
cost. The overlapping internal and ex- 
ternal slits give “concertina” expansion 
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for dependable holding in any material. 
They can be used in any type of material 
with standard wood and lag screws. The 
anchors are resistant to water, moisture, 
weather and acids, have high impact 
strength, are simple to use without any 
special tools and are inexpensive. They 
are available in seven sizes and can be 
easily cut to any length required. Holub 
Industries, Inc., Dept. CUB, Sycamore, 
Ill. (Key No. 805) 


Lifetime Tableware 


Lifetime tableware, as its name im- 
plies, is designed to be practically in- 
destructible. Molded from Melmac, an 
odorless, tasteless, nontoxic plastic, Life- 
time Ware does not chip, crack or craze. 
It is not affected by food acids or wash- 
ing compounds and may be boiled for 
sterilization. 

The new ware is carefully molded, 
is functional and modern in design and 
has a fine luster. It is available in two 
attractive colors, Caribbean Blue and Ber- 
muda Coral, and should be of particular 
interest because of its indestructibility 
as well as its fine appearance. Resi 
dence halls as well as_ cafeterias 
might find it an answer to some of their 
problems. Lifetime Ware is manufac- 
tured by Watertown Mfg. Co., Water- 
town, Conn., and distributed by George 
E. Weigl & Co., Dept. CUB, 230 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. (Key No. 806) 


Empire Sound King Projector 


The new Empire Sound King is a 
16 mm. projector designed for perfect 
performance both visibly and audibly. 
It is light in weight, simple in opera- 
tion and low in cost. The use of new 
materials of high tensile strength and 
the new design which makes the carry- 
ing case its own chassis save weight and 
the advanced engineering principles per- 
mit high precision in mass production 
methods. 

The elimination of moving parts 
achieves simplicity in design and opera- 
tion. The streamlined threading pro- 
cedure and fewer moving parts make 
the Sound King easy on film and the 
controls are recessed in a single panel. 
The projector can be used for either 
sound or silent films. The cases for 
both speaker and projector are made of 
aluminum in gray crackle finish and 
the sturdy hardware accessories are fin- 
ished in satin chrome. All bearings are 
sealed in for permanent lubrication. The 
unit is designed to achieve professional 
performance in brilliant projected images 
and high fidelity sound reproduction. 
Empire Projector Corp., Dept. CUB, 60 
McLean Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. (Key No. 
807) 





Plastic Mesh Window Shades 


The new Celanese Plastic Mesh Vim. 
lite window shades offer the protect; 
of ordinary window shades while lettin 
light into the room. They are cheerful 
in appearance and effective in screening 
against glaring light. The new shades 
are easy to clean because the Vimlite 
surface is washable. The material wil} 
not support fire or combustion and the 
plastic weave and plastic film coating 
are long wearing and durable. Plasti. 
shade, Dept. CUB, Yonkers, N. Y, (Key 
No. 808) 





Ameripol Rubber Mats 


Drainboard and stove top mats made 
of Ameripol rubber are available in red, 
green, blue and black marbleized, in 
16 by 18 inch size. The mats protect 
enamel surfaces, reduce noise and pro- 
tect dishes from breakage. Ameripol 
rubber used in the mats is resistant to 
oils and alkalis and thus retains its 
natural luster and has a long life. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Dept. CUB, Akron, 
Ohio. (Key No. 809) 





Excess-Smoke Indicator 


The new Photoswitch Excess-Smoke 
Indicator, Type 2A10C, is designed to 
give a continuous indication to the boiler 
room of the condition of the gases 
which are passing through the flue, sig- 
nalling when either smoke or air are 
sufficiently excessive to cause inefficient 
combustion or create a smoke nuisance. 
The equipment includes photoelectric 
control and light source mounted on 
opposite sides of the flue or breaching 
which indicate combustion conditions on 
a Densometer. It is of rugged construc- 
tion and is supplied in dustproof, mois- 
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tureproof housing. Photoswitch, Inc, 
Dept. CUB, 77 Broadway, Cambridge 
42, Mass. (Key No. 810) 
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Fire Resistant Paint 


“Pire Stop” is the name of a fire re- 
‘tant paint which is designed to stop 
mall fires before they get well started 
while providing a durable, attractive 
fnish on walls, ceilings and woodwork. 
It is reported that in a laboratory test 
a wall covered with “Fire Stop,” when 
exposed to the direct blue flame of a 
Bunsen Burner for one full minute, 
merely formed brown blisters and flames 
extinguished themselves within 8 to 15 
seconds after the burner was removed. 

The paint is designed for utility and 
beauty. It is ready mixed and self- 
sealing, covering wallpaper, plaster, com- 
position, concrete, steel, brick or wood 
in one coat. It is washable and is avail- 
able in five pastel tones as well as white. 
“Fire Stop” dries to a fine textured flat 
finish surface. Plicote, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
225 Galveston, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. (Key 
No. 811) 


Waterproofing Formula 


Ranetite No. V Transparent Water- 
proofing has been improved by the addi- 
tion of chemical compounds which im- 
prove its waterproofing ability and add 
the quality of fire-resistance. Made for 
use on stone, brick or stucco, this trans- 
parent liquid is designed to seal out 
dampness. The coating is applied with 
a brush and does not change color or 
appearance of walls. Ranetite Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 1917 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. (Key No. 812) 


Portable Electric Hand Lamp 


Three built-in specific gravity ball in- 
dicators, clearly seen through transparent 
windows in the battery case, tell in- 
stantly when the battery charge is low 
in the new Big Beam No. 311 portable 
rechargeable electric hand lamp. Proper 
maintenance is thus assured so that the 
lamp is always ready for use in case 





of emergency failure of power or where 
a portable hand lamp is needed. 

_ The light has a welded steel container 
hnished in durable baked enamel with 
a metal carrying handle, chrome plated. 
The lamp head is 20 gauge steel, 6 
inches in diameter, chrome plated. The 
6 inch reflector is triple silver plated and 
there is an auxiliary bulb in case of 
failure of the main bulb. The head is 
adjustable to 170 degrees vertical posi- 
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tion. U-C Lite Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22. (Key 
No. 813) 





All Purpose Cleaning Mop 
The Du-Fold mop is designed for 


washing all floors without scratching or 
swishing; wood—— whether varnished, 
waxed, oiled or painted—linoleum, rub- 
ber composition, marble, tile or smooth 
cement. It can also be used to apply 
and remove carpet cleaning solutions 
and for cleaning washable walls and 
wall coverings. It is equally efficient 
for dusting or for applying liquid wax. 
The Du-Fold all purpose cleaner has 
a handle long enough to permit its use 
without stooping, the cleaning unit is a 
sponge which holds sufficient water for 
any cleaning purpose and which is easily 
replaced when worn, and the mecha- 
nism squeezes the sponge virtually dry. 
The sponge-holding base is made of 
aluminum. The Du-Fold Mop Mfg. 
Co., Dept., CUB, 2150 E. 18th St., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (Key No. 814) 





Germicide, Detergent 


Rodacide is a new product which 
combines the germicidal and fungicidal 
properties of a quaternary ammonium 
compound with a compatible non-ionic 
detergent. It is designed for use in 2 and 
3 tank dishwashing systems, for general 
cleaning of refrigerators, toilet areas, 
walls, floors and food storage areas. It 
can also be used as a liquid handsoap. 

Non-irritating, non-corrosive, and non- 
spotting, Rodacide has no odor or taste 
and can be used with safety in the rinse 
water used for eating utensils. Fairfield 
Laboratories, Inc., Dept. CUB, Plain- 
field, N. J. (Key No. 815) 


Portable Refractor 


The new Tinsley 3 inch refractor tele- 
scope is a portable instrument made of 
aluminum casting and tubing which 
makes the weight only 30 pounds. The 
new model is made on a_ production 
basis, thus reducing the cost. 

The optical system is corrected for 
chromatic and _ spherical aberration. 
Three eyepieces are included to give a 
wide range of powers, low power for 
terrestrial and cluster observations and 
high power for planetary and double 
star work. The tube, cell, mounting and 
tripod head are of aluminum and the 
tripod is of hard maple, of sturdy con- 
struction. Specifications include objec- 
tive: achromatic F/15; focal length: 45 
inches; mounting: Altazimuth and pow- 
ers: 45-90-180. Tinsley Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. CUB, Berkeley 4, Calif. (Key No. 
816) 


DeVry “Bantam” Projector 


The new DeVry “Bantam” 16 mm. 
sound or silent projector incorporates 





projection mechanism, sound-head, am- 
plifier, speaker and screen all in one 
compact case, the complete unit weighing 
less than 31 pounds. It is designed with 
adequate illumination for either class- 
room or auditorium use. Lenses coated 
with magnesium fluoride reduce internal 
reflection and increase light transmission, 
resulting in added brilliance, clarity and 
contrast in projected pictures. The sound 
filtering system eliminates disturbances 
caused by flutter, splices or curled film. 

Operation of the new projector is sim- 
ple so that even an inexperienced teacher 
or student can set it up and have it ready 
for sound projection in a matter of min- 
utes. The DeVry Automatic Loop Set- 
ter, which permits resetting of the lower 
loop without damage to the film, is in- 
corporated in the new unit. Other fea- 
tures of the “Bantam” include all con- 
trols on one illuminated panel, 2000 foot 
film capacity, cool operation, one point 
lubrication, dependable drive motor, safe 
motor rewinding of film without chang- 
ing reels, side tension control at aper- 
ture and quiet operation. The speaker 
is a 6 inch Alnico 5 permanent magnet 
type which may be used attached to the 
projector in carrying position, open with 
speaker grille facing the audience, or at 
the screen, for which a cable is furnished. 
De Vry Corp., Dept. CUB, 1111 Armi- 
tage Ave., Chicago 14. (Key No. 817) 





Knight 20 Watt Amplifier 


The new Knight 20 watt phono ampli- 
fer is especially designed for high fidel- 
ity reproduction from phonograph rec- 
ords or AM or FM tuners. Individual 
bass and treble tone controls are incor- 
porated as is adjustable automatic volume 
expansion which is independent of vol- 
ume control setting. Allied Radio Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 818) 
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Product. Literature 


e Interesting information and _ helpful 
suggestions for the baker, and for all 
those interested in food planning are 
presented in a booklet entitled “Bakery 
Art” published by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Pre-Mix Division, 21 West St., New 
York 6. The foreword states that master 
baking is an art and that even the best 
material is only the start. Then the book- 
let presents quantity recipes for using 
Pillsbury Bulk Prepared Mixes together 
with helpful hints for giving variety and 
attractiveness to the finished products. 
(Key No. 819) 


e Bulletin B-5 covering Blowers and 
Exhausters, Centrifugal Type, has been 
issued by the Lamson Corp., Allen Bill- 
myre Div., Syracuse 1, N. Y. Tables, 
specifications, descriptive information and 
illustrations of blowers for portable and 
stationary vacuum cleaning systems and 


other uses are included. (Key No. 820) 


e “Products for Protection of Exterior 
Masonry Surfaces Above Grade” is the 
title of a leaflet issued by the Minwax 
Company, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. As the title implies, the 
bulletin gives information on the repair 
and protection of masonry surfaces of 
all types with the use of Minwax trans- 
parents, proved and tested materials for 
application to the exposed face of 
masonry walls above grade to minimize 
staining, weather and frost erosion and 
to correct leakage through exposed walls. 


(Key No. 821) 


e “Inter-Communicating Telephones” 
for every organization need are described 
and illustrated in a new booklet issued 
by Stromberg Carlson Co., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Included are data on the executive 
system for selective talking and ringing, 
the master system, the standard system, 
the duo-private system, miscellaneous 
telephones and private exchange tele- 


phone systems. (Key No. 822) 
e The Safety-Scape, a simple, mechan- 


ical device for lowering students or per- 
sonnel from windows in case of fire 
or other emergency, is described in a 
folder issued by Safety-Scape Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. The device is fastened 
to any permanent object in the room, 
such as pipes, radiator, bed or similar 
equipment, the strap is secured around 
the body under the arms and the in- 
dividual is slowly lowered to the ground 
from a distance as high as five floors. 
(Key No. 823) 


e Evermark Dry Transfers to mark 
your linen are discussed in a folder 
issued by the Roderking Corp., 5511 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Called 
the “lifetime guardian of your linens,” 
Evermark Dry Transfers are described 


in full. (Key No. 824) 
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e “Ideas for Decorative Floors” is the 
title of a booklet published by Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
giving detailed information on Johns- 
Manville Asphalt Tile Flooring. Many 
floor designs are given, most of them 
in full color, and there is a_ special 
section on colleges and other institu- 
tions. There is a page giving a color 
chart of this attractive, colorful, eco- 
nomical floor covering and there are 
two pages of floor pattern designs show- 
ing the uses of various colors with 


borders. (Key No. 825) 


e Coronet Instruction Films are now 
available on a rental basis as a result of 
a change in policy recently announced 
by Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1. A list of Rental 
Sources for Coronet Instructional Films 
in all parts of the country is available 
from the producer of these outstanding 
educational films in 16mm. sound, mo- 
tion and color or black and white. The 
change was made to provide better 
service and rental outlets were carefully 
selected for dependable and efficient serv- 
ice. (Key No. 826) 


e Tested recipes for using Magic 
Onions in quantity cooking are available 
in a booklet issued by H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., entitled “Magic 
Onions, Ready to Use for All Kinds 
of Onion Cookery.” Recipes include 
soups, meat and main dishes, vegetables, 
salads and salad dressing, sauce and 
miscellaneous items. How Magic Onions 
are prepared, flavor and quality control, 
cost control and table of strength and 
flavor equivalents are some of the sub- 
jects covered in addition to the recipes. 


(Key No. 827) 


e Lee New York Type Institutional 
Steam-Jacketed Kettles for the prepara- 
tion of food are manufactured according 
to A.S.M.E, Code specifications and 
therefore conform to all safety require- 
ments. These kettles are described and 
illustrated in a new 4 page bulletin 
published by Lee Metal Products, Inc., 
Philipsburg, Pa. Complete specifications 
for two-thirds jacketed kettles from 25 
to 150 gallon capacities and full jacketed 
kettles from 20 to 100 gallon capacities 


are included. (Key No. 828) 


¢ Detailed information on Iceberg Re- 
frigerated Lockers, Series 600, for 
freezing ‘and storage of frozen foods 
is given in a folder released by Iceberg 
Refrigerated Locker Systems, Inc., Em- 
pire State Bldg.. New York 1. Con- 
struction features, specifications, uses 
and advantages of these refrigerated 
lockers, which provide below-zero tem- 
peratures in all drawer sections while 
surrounding areas remain at normal 
room temperatures, are given in detail. 


(Key No. 829) 





ers, traps and sanitary pipe and fit 
are described and their uses illustrated in 
a 12 page manual—Bulletin 703—recent. 
ly issued by The Duriron Co., Inc, Day. 
ton 1, Ohio. The manual contains data 
on the composition of Duriron, its cor. 
rosion resistance qualities, use in chem. 
istry laboratories, proper _ installation 
complete check list of uses and specifica. 
tion requirements. (Key No. 830) 


e Seco-Ware stainless steel utensils for 
all food preparation service and stora 
are described and illustrated in Catalog 
SW-47 issued by Seco Company, Inc, 
5206 S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo. These 
utensils, with Nestro nesting feature, 
new Seco finish which cannot chip or 
crack, smooth hard surface for ease in 
cleaning and designed to withstand every 
day heavy use are shown in all sizes 
and styles in the catalog which also 
contains complete specifications and 
prices. (Key No. 831) 


e Facts on the new Underwood All 
Electric Typewriter are given in a bro- 
chure issued by the Underwood Corp., 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. The ad- 
vantages of this new type all electric 
machine, its attractive streamlined ap- 
pearance and details of its operation are 
included. Those who have responsibility 
for buying typewriters as well as those 
who operate them will want to look 
over this folder. (Key No. 832) 


e “Holding Low Temperatures With 
Better Insulation” is the title of a manual 
developed by the technical and service 
committees of the Industrial Mineral 
Wool Institute, 441 Lexington Ave, 
New York 17. The booklet should be 
of particular interest to hospital archi- 
tects, engineers, administrators and 
building committees as it presents data 
on how to select insulation for air con- 
ditioning, cold storage and freezing 
units and what to look for, photographs, 
diagrams, charts and tables and analyses 
of typical case history installations. 


(Key No. 833) 


e A simple method of evacuating stu- 
dents and teaching personnel as well as 
all other occupants from a burning build- 


ing is discussed in a folder issued by the. 


Eastman Evacuator Co., 2902 Stott Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. The folder describes 
the Eastman Evacuator, a long, canvas 
chute resembling a gigantic playground 
slide, down which victims can slide com- 
fortably and quickly to safety, and illus- 
trates its use in many types of buildings. 
The device can be permanently im- 
stalled or quickly attached. The two 
models, the Ground Ladder and the 
Aerial-Ladder, are designed for heights 
up to 55 feet in the first instance and 
up to 94 feet for the Aerial-Ladder. 
(Key No. 834) 
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pe week brings fresh evidence of the efficiency and 
economy of Hotpoint electric cooking equipment. 
More than 15 meals per seat per day is the impressive 
volume and turnover record set by Dan Clark’s popular 
Indianapolis restaurant. 

And Mr. Clark, like hundreds of other modern operators, 
points out that his Hotpoint Kitchen not only enables him 
to serve far more people; it brings him substantial savings 
every single day of the week. 

—— 
™ 





Saves food flavors. Foods cooked the Hotpoint way 


retain a maximum of natural juices and flavors. 
] Fried foods are crisp, not soggy or greasy. 
oer Cuts food costs. Hotpoint cooking—with controlled 
ay temperatures—makes sensational savings by reduc- 
ing the shrinkage of meat and baked goods. Cuts 
fat consumption as much as 60%. 
—"—" 
Sse Cuts labor costs. Hotpoint cooking saves hours of 
3 work by releasing the cook from constant watching 
and regulating. And Hotpoint cooking is clean, 
which means far less scouring and scrubbing. 


This Indianapolis Kitchen Handles 3000 Meals a Day 
for a 195-Seat Restaurant 


Everybodys Pointing To Hotpoint 


Hotpoint Equipment 


Saves Money 
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for You 





Equipment lasts twice as long. A study by an 
independent engineering firm, for hotel operators, 
shows that electric equipment has one-half the de- 
preciation rate of other types. It lasts twice as long. 


Cuts maintenance costs. Careful analysis over a 
long period shows the average annual costs of 
maintaining Hotpoint equipment is only 1-142% 
of investment. With flame types the cost is 2-5%. 


Saves kitchen space. Hotpoint equipment is com- 
pact; it can be installed in the most convenient and 
efficient arrangement without regard to location 
of chimneys or flues. 


More efficient. Hotpoint electric equipment is 2.68 
times more efficient than flame types, according 
to tests made at a midwestern university. And 
your rate goes down, when you cook by electricity. 


Start planning your Hotpoint Kitchen today! 

















A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 















COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Sold through leading kitchen equipment distributors 
Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, lil. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER—44 YEARS OF QUALITY 


Good Food for 
Pleased Guests 











FOR YOU 


Give your guest these taste thrills. With 7 
fowl or roast, bread or toast, Sexton pre 
serves, jellies and butters add a touch that} 
will be long remembered. Sexton uses 
Grandmother’s “small batch” method ... 
using only tree-ripened fruit and crystal” 
cane sugar to bring you “home made” riche 


ness and flavor that will please your guests, 
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1948 John Sexton 


